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A POPULAR history of the Church has long been a desidera- 
tam in English literature, and Mr. Southey, to whom his coun- 
try was already so much indebted, has increased his claim upon 
our gratitude by publishing one. The anxiety with which it 
was looked for and the eagerness with which it has been read, 
may be reckoned among the favourable symptoms of the state 
of the public mind. ‘They bid us hope that the dense igno- 
rance respecting ecclesiastical aflairs which has prevailed dur- 
ing the last Century, will at ne distant period be dissipated. 
They prove that even the mob of readers and thinkers are 
not satisfied with that information upon the subject of the 
Church, which they may reap from the debates and the news- 
papers. And Mr. Southey seems destined to conduct his 
countrymen into a storehouse of knowledge and of wisdom, 
from which they have been hitherto excluded. 

It is not difficult to account for this prevailing ignoranee. 
The omissions of our general historians, the length and tedi+ 
ousness of our ecclesiastical writers, have rendered the know- 
ledge of Church history a rare acquisition. Politicians have 
been intent upon more pressing business; and when the dis- 
cussion of Church affairs proves inevitable, the orators are 
too nearly upon a level to discover each others blunders. 
The well educated English gentleman studies the laws and 
constitution of the realm—but confines his enquiries into the 
religious establishment within very narrow limits. -He knows 
that the Saxons were converted by St. Augustin, that Dans- 
tan was the great Monk, and Thomas a Becket the great 
Prelate, that Henry VIII. was and was not ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith,” that Queen Mary burned Archbishop Cranmer, and 
King William passed the Toleration Act. But of theeffects 
which Christianity produced at its different s or under 
its different forms he knows little or nothing. . When called 
Upon to defend the Church of England, against those who: 
would reduce every thing to the democratic standards 
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America, he is incapable of doing justice to her cause. And 
the frequency with which such demands are now made, and 
the inadequate and unsatisfactory answers which they receive, 
may be regarded as proofs that Mr. Southey’s book was 
wanted—and that it will tend to promote that great cause to 
which he has devoted so much talent and time. 

The plan of the work is decidedly good ; and the execu- 
tion of it, with a few inconsiderable exceptions, is worthy of 
the biographer of Nelson. Desirous of stimulating curiosity, 
rather than satiating it, Mr. Southey avoids that prolix nar- 
rative, and lengthed detail, which are so delightful to the stu- 
dent of antiquity, and so insupportable to the general reader. 
The learning of Collier, the wit of Fuller, and the pathos of 
Fox, have not sufficed to fix the public attention upon their 
massy volumes. And it would be difficult to bring their works 
within a moderate compass, except by squeezing out the 
flesh and blood, and retaining no more than a lifeless skeleton. 
Mr. Southey therefore bas laboured rather to catch the spirit, 
and poartray the general air and semblance, than to give a 
minutely finished picture. He sketches manners, courts, 
and systems, with a bold and rapid pencil. He teaches us a 
valuable lesson—of which not the least valuable part is that 
there remains much more to learn. And if readers do not 
rise from the perusal of his book with a profound or profes- 
sional knowlenge of its subject, at least they wilh have ob- 
tained a distinct view of the Church, of its services, and its 
merits; and they will be enabled to prosecute their enquiries 
in any particular direction, with diminished trouble, and 
greater probability of success. 

The Charch history of England naturally divides itself into 
five portions. ‘The planting of Christianity among the Saxons, 
and the gradual establishment of Monkery, bring us down 
to the era of the Norman Conquest. From the Conquest to 
the accession of Henry VIII. we have ample opportunities of 
observing the fruits of Romish Supremacy, its art, its en* 
croachments, its tyranny, and its corruption. The sixteenth 


‘ and seventeenth centuries exhibit the struggles and ultimately 


the triomphs of the Church in her long contest with the Pope 
and the Puritans. Mr. Southey has not failed to furnish 
valuable information on each of these heads; bul as it is 
impossible to follow him through them all, we shall confine 
our attention to those parts of the subject which are not 
likely to come again ei our notice. The Reformation, by 
far the most imteresting portion of our Ecclesiastical History, 
has been placed by Mr. Lingard in so deceitful a light, that 
we shall say little on that subject, until we have an opportu- 
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nity of exposing his monstrous errors. The first planting of 
Christianity, its early state, and the corruptions which were 
gradually introduced into it, would furnish materials for a 
much longer article than our limits will admit. And, when 
we remember that the reigns of the James’s and Charles’s, 
are also submitted to our consideration, we must endeavour 
to compress the observations which occur to us into the 
smallest possible compass. 

On the subject of the original Britons, their faith, their 
manners, and their laws, Mr, Southey has added little to the 
general stock of information. It is a popular story, and has 
been often well told. Not so the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. ‘That Church is little known beyond the limits of 
antiquarian research, and the abridgment of Bede and his 
successors, Which has been furnished by Mr. Southey, is a 
valuable accession to our domestic literature. We extract 
the comment upon that interesting story. It is alike remark- 
able for its eloquence and its truth; and in days when some 
deny that Christianity is a blessing, and others act as if it 
might be extended by any means, the application of these 
passages will be evident to every reader. 


“ The missionaries therefore appeared with a character of supe- 
riority, their claim to which was not to be disputed. They spake 
as men having authority. They appealed to their books for the 
history of the faith which they taught: and for the truth of its 
great doctrines they appealed to that inward evidence which the 
heart of man bears in the sense of its own frailties, and infirmities, 
and wants. They offered an universal instead of a local religion , 
a clear and coherent system instead of a mass of unconn fan. 
cies ;-an assured and unquestionable faith for vague and unsettled 
notions, which had neither foundation nor support. The errors 
and fables with which Romish Christianity was debased, in no de- 
gree impeded its effect: gross as they were, it is even probable 
that they rendered it more acceptable to a rude and ignorant peo- 
ple,....a people standing as much in need of rites and ceremonies, 
of tangible forms, and a visible dispensation, as the Jews themselves 
when the law was promulgated. The missionaries also possessed 
in themselves a strength beyond what they derived from their cause, 
and from the adventitious circumstances that favoured them. ‘They 
were the prime spirits of the age, trained in the most perfeet school 
of discipline, steady in purpose, politic in contrivance, little sctu- 
pulous concerning the measures which they employed, because they 
were persuaded that any measures were justifiable if they conduced 
to bring about the good end which was their aim. ‘This’ principle 

to abominable consequences among their successors, but they - 
themselves had no sinister views; they were men of the loftiest © 
minds and ennobled by the highest and holiest motives; their sole ' 
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object in life was to increase the number of the blessed, and extend 
the kingdom of their Saviour, by communicating to their fellow. 
creatures the appointed means of salvation ; and elevated as they 
were above all worldly hopes and fears, they were ready to lay 
down their lives in the performance of this duty, sure by that sa- 
crifice of obtaining crowns in heaven, and altars upon earth, as their 
reward.” Vol. 1. p. 52. 
** The seed had not fallen among thorns, nor upon a hard and ste- 
rile soil; and though some tares were sown with it, the harvests, 
nevertheless, were for a while abundant. Wherever Christianity 
has been preached among heathen or barbarous nations, women 
and old men have been the readiest believers; the former because 
their importance in society and their happiness are so materially 
promoted by its domestic institutions;....the latter, because 
needing its hopes and consolations, and desiring to pass their latter 
days in tranquillity, they feel the value of a religion which was an- 
nounced with Peace on Earth, and which, while its kingdom is de- 
layed, impar.s to the mind of every individual by whom it is faith- 
fully received, that peace which passeth all understanding. All 
ae received the new religion with enthusiasm. Many Kings, 
weary of the cares and dangers of royalty, or struck with remorse 
for the crimes by which they had acquired or abused their rank, 
abdicated their thrones, and retired into monasteries to pass the 
remainder of their days in tranquillity or in penance. Widowed 
Queens were thankful to find a like asylum. The daughters of 
royal or noble houses, preferring the hopes of a better world to the 
precarious enjoyments of this, found in the convent comforts and 
security, which in those turbulent ages were hardly to be obtained 
elsewhere ; and youths of royal blood, whose enterprising tempers 
might otherwise have contributed to the misery of their own neigh- 
bouring states, embraced a religious life, and went forth as mis 
sionaries to convert and civilize the barbarians of Germany and of 
the North, ‘To the servile part of the community the Gospel was 
indeed tidings of great joy: frequently they were emancipated, 
either in the first fervour of their owner’s conversion, or as an act 
of atonement and meritorious charity at death. The people in the 
north of England are described as going out in joyful procession to 
meet the itinerant priest when they knew of his approach, bending 
to receive his blessing, and crowding to hear his instructions. 
churches were frequented ; he who preached at a cross in the open 
air never wanted an attentive congregation ; and the zeal of the 
clergy, for as yet they were neither corrupted by wealth, not 
tainted by ambition, was rewarded by- general respect and love. — 
‘“‘ They well deserved their popularity. Wherever monasteries 

were founded marshes were drained, or woods cleared, and wastes 
brought into cultivation; the means of subsistence were inc 

by unproved agriculture, and by improved horticulture new com 
forts were added to life. The humblest as well as the highest pvt 
suis were followed in these great and most beneficial establish- 
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ments. While part of the members were studying the most in- 
scrutable points of Theology, and indulging themselves in logical 
subtleties of psychological research which foster the presumption 
of the human mind, instead of convincing it of its weakness,.... 
others were employed in teaching babes and children the rudiments 
of useful knowledge ; others as copyists, limners, carvers, workers 
in wood, and in stone, and in metal, and in trades and manufac- 
tures of every kind, which the community required.” Vol. I. 
p- 60. 


The story of St. Dunstan is worked up with Mr. Southey’s 
usual skill; but we cannot admit the justice of the charges 
against that celebrated man. Looking merely to the later 
accounts of his life and miracles, Mr. Southey and his pre- 
decessors, Hume and Fox, are justified in representing Dun- 
stan as a cruel, ambitious, hypocritical cheat. But an atten- 
tive perusal and comparison of the earliest authentic narra- 
tives have convinced us, that Dunstan’s faults have been 
grossly exaggerated, and his merits materially under-rated. 

We are compelled also to dissent from Mr. Southey, in a 
question of much more importance than the character of an 
individual monk, namely, the character and merits of monker 
itself. The opinion of Mr. Southey on this subject is enti- 
tled to great weight, and we fear he is not willing to change 
it. But, for our own parts, we are confident, that half the 
corruptions of Popery may be traced up to that unauthorized 
addition to the Church of Christ; and that a large portion of 
the remainder muy be as certainly attributed to those founders 
and reformers of the monastic rule, for whom Mr. Southey 
entertains so remarkable a partiality. We-have no disposi- 
lion to depreciate their services ; but the good which they 
effected, and they effected much, is a poor return for the 
immense mischief which they oecasioned. The consequences 
of their system are still visible in the Church of England, 
and it is easier to deplore their extent and their existence, 
than to devise a practicable plan for their removal. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters contain an account 
of the victories gained by Rome over the liberties of the 
Church of England. Becket, of course, occupies a conspi- 
cuous place in the narrative, and furnishes, upon the whole, 
the most splendid portion of these volumes. We doubt the 
expediency of devoting so large a portion of the work to 
events which are mega gures Laie known. But, as a spe- 
cimen of the style in which Mr. Southey would write the 
history of his country, every page of the life of Becket is 
valuable. He appears to us to pass too lightly over one 
feature of the times, the regularity with which the Pope and 
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the Norman princes played into each other’s band, and con- 
tributed, the one to make the Kings of England absolute, 
and the others the Bishop of Rome supreme. The breach 
of this alliance, for which we have to thank Henry VIIL., 
was the dawn both of ecclesiastical and civil freedom. And 
instead of attributing the submission, penance, and pilgrimage 
of Henry IT. to the remorse of a superstitious conscience, 
we believe it to have been an artful reconciliation with the 
vie ree the object of which was, to rule more securely 
y their means. 
The chapter on the Papal system begins by admitting the 


good deeds of a power which Mr. Southey certainly does not 
love. 


«* The corruptions, doctrinal and practical, of the Roman Church 
were, in these ages, at their height. They are studiously kept out 
of view by the writers who still maintain the infallibility of that 
Church ; and in truth, that a system in all things so unlike the re- 
ligion of the Gospel, and so opposite to its spirit, should have been 

Imed upon the world, and established as Christianity, would be 
incredible, if the proofs were not undeniable and abundant. 

“ The indignation, which these corruptions ought properly to ex- 
cite, should not however, prevent us from perceiving that the Pa- 
pal power, raised and supported as it was wholly by opinion, must 
originally have possessed, or promised, some peculiar and manifest 
advantages to those who acknowledged its authority. If it had not 
been adapted to the condition of Europe, it could not have existed. 
Though in itself an enormous abuse, it was the remedy for some 
great evils, the palliative of others. We have but to look at the 
Abyssinians, and the Oriental Christians, to see what Europe would 
have become without the Papacy. With all its errors, its corrup.. 
tions, and its crimes, it was, morally and intellectually, the conser- 
vative power of Christendom. Politically, too, it was the saviour of 
Europe ; for, in all human probability, the west, like the east, must 
have been overrun by Mahommedanism, and sunk in irremediable 
degradation, through the pernicious institutions which have every- 
where accompanied it, if, in that great crisis of the world, the Roman 
Church had not roused the nations to an united and prodigious ef- 
fort, commensurate with the danger. 

“ In the frightful state of society which prevailed during the dark 
ages, the Church every where exerted a controlling and remedial 
influence. Every place of worship was an asylum, which was always 
respected by the law, and generally even by lawless violence. It 
is recorded, as one of the peculiar miseries of Stephen’s miserable 
reign, that during those long troubles, the soldiers learned to dis- 
regard the right of sanctuary. Like many other parts of the Romish 
system, this right had prevailed in the heathen world, though it was 
not ascribed to every temple. It led, as it had done under the 
Roman empire, to abuses which became intolerable ; but it origi- 
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nated in a humane and pious purpose, not only screening offenders 
from laws, the severity of which amounted to injustice, but, in cases 
of private wrong, affording time for passion to abate, and fer the 
desire of vengeance to be appeased. The cities of refuge were not 
more needed, under the Mosaic dispensation, than such asylunis in 
ages when the administration of justice was either detestably inhu- 
man, or so lax, that it allowed free scope to individual resentment. 
They have therefore generally been found wherever there are the 
first rudiments of civil and religious order. The church-yards also 
were privileged places, whither the poor people conveyed their 
goods for security. The protection which the ecclesiastical power 
extended in such cases, kept up in the people, who so often stood 
in need of it, a feeling of reverence and attachment to the Church. 
They felt that religion had a power on earth, and that it was 
always exercised for their benefit. : 

“ The civil power was in those ages so inefficient for the preserva- 
tion of pyblic tranquillity, that when a eet was at peace with all 
its neighbours, it was liable to be disturbed y rivate wars, indi- 
viduals taking upon themselves the right o deciding their own 
quarrels, and avenging their own wrongs. Where there existed no 
deadly feud, pretexts were easily made by turbulent and rapacious 
men, for engaging in such contests, and they were not scrupulous 
whom they seized and imprisoned, for the purpose of extorting a 
ransom. No law, therefore, was ever more thankfully received, 
than when the Council of Clermont enacted, that, from sunset on 
Wednesday to sunrise on Monday, in every weck, the truce of 
God should be observed, on pain of excommunication. Well might 
the inoffensive and peaceable part of the community (always the 
great, but in evil times the inert, and therefore the suffering part) 
regard, with grateful devotion, a power under whose protection 
they slept four nights of the week in peace, when otherwise they 
would have been in peril every hour. The same power by which 
individuals were thus benefited, was not unfrequently exercised in 
great national concerns; if the monarch were squaparres or Op- 
pressed either by aforeign enemy, or by a combination of his Barons, 
here was an authority to which he could resort for an effectual in- 
terposition in his behalf; and the same shield was extended over 
the vassals, when they called upon the Pope to defend them against 
a wrongful exertion of the sovereign power. 

“ Wherever an hierarchal government, like that of the Lamas, 
or the Dairis of Japan, has existed, it would probably be found, 
could its history be traced, to have been thus called for by the 
general interest. Such a government Hildebrand would have 
founded. Christendom, if his plans had been accomplished, would 
have become a federal body, the Kings and Princes of which should 
have bound themselves to obey the Vicar of Christ, not only as 
their spiritual, but their temporal lord ; and their disputes, ins 
of being decided by the sword, were to have been referred tog 
Council ef Prelates annually assembled at Rome. _ Unhappily, the 
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personal character of this extraordinary man counteracted the pa. 
cific part of his schemes ; and he became the firebrand of Europe, 
instead of the peace-maker. If, indeed, the Papal chair could 
always have been occupied by such men as S. Carlo Borromeo, or 
Fenelon, and the ranks of the hierarchy throughout all Christian 
kingdoms always have been filled, as they ought to have been, by 
subjects chosen for their wisdom and piety, such a scheme would 
have produced as much benefit to the world as has ever been ima- 
gined in Utopian romance, and more than it has ever yet enjoyed 
under any of its revolutions. But to suppose this possible, is to 
pre-suppose the prevalence of Christian principles to an extent 
which would render any such government unnecessary,....for the 
kingdom of Heaven would then be commenced on earth.” Vol. I. 
p- 283. 


These candid admissions are followed by a strict enquiry 
into the general doctrines of Popery, and no sparing eon- 
demnation of its manifold errors. Wickliff is treated with 
due honour, and the wild opinions of his followers are care- 
fully separated from the genuine lessons of the father of 
Reformation : a distinction which the adversary is prone to 
overlook. The reigns of Henry VIII. and his son abound 
in descriptions of interesting occurrences and striking cha- 
racters ; and we select the account of the ‘* Majestic Lord” 
himself, as a fair specimen of the manner in which this por- 
tion of the work is executed. The remarks seem rather too 
favourable, but perhaps they keep the just mean between the 


partial exculpation of Burnet, and the unmeasured abuse of 
Lingard. 


‘In this temper Henry VIII. departed, little expecting how 
odious many of his actions would appear to posterity, and perhaps 
not reckoning the worst of them among the things of which he re- 
pented. It is more remarkable that so many revolting acts of 
caprice and cruelty did not deprive him of the affection of his 
subjects, but that he retained his popularity to the last. This 
could not have been, had he been the mere monster, which, upon @ 
cursory view of his history, he must needs appear to every young 
and ingenuous mind. Large allowances are to be made for an age, 
wherein the frequency of atrocious punishments had hardened the 
public character, and rerdered all men (the very few excepted, who 
seem to be so constituted, that no circumstances can corrupt them) 
unfeeling to a degree, which happily we, in these days, are hardly 
capable of conceiving. Much must also be allowed for his situation. 
The person, whose moral nature is not injured by the possession of 
absolute power, must be even more elevated above his fellow- 
ereatures in wisdom and in virtue, than in authority; and that 
Henry was, in fact, as absolute as any of the Caesars, he knew, and 
none of his subjects would have disputed. If his heart had been 
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open to any compunctious visitings, the ready assent with which the 
intimation of his will, in its worst purposes, was received by obse- 
quious counsellors and servile parliaments, would have repressed 
them. Whatever was his pleasure, they pronounced to be just and 
lawful. When he sent a minister or a wife to the scaffold, with as 
little compassion as he would have shown in ordering a dog to be 
drowned, he felt no weight upon his conscience, because the mur- 
der was performed with all the legality which could be given it by 
Acts of Parliament, formalities of law, and courts of justice ! 

“ The qualities which endeared him to his subjects were, pro- 
hably, his lavish liberality, and that affability in his better moods 
which, in the great, has always the semblance, and frequently 
something of the reality, of goodness. He never raised any man 
to rank and power, who was not worthy of elevation for his attain. 
ments and capacity, whatever he might be in other respects. To be 
in Henry’s service, and more especially to be in his confidence, 
was a sure proof of ability ; and thus it was, that though he had 
some wicked counsellors, he never had a weak one. Wolsey dis- 
covered no weakness, till his master’s favour encouraged him to 
aspire at the Papacy, and then indeed ambition blinded him. He 
was the munificent patron of literature and the arts; and it is to 
the example which he set, of giving his daughters as well as his son 
a learned education, that England is indebted for the women and 
the men of the Elizabethan age. 

“ With regard to the Church of England, its foundations rest 
upon the rock of Scripture, not upon the character of the Kin 
by whom they were laid. This, however, must be affirmed in 
justice to Henry, that mixed as the motives were which first in- 
duced him to disclaim the Pope’s authority, in all the subsequent 
measures he acted sincerely, hadving the importance of the work 
in which he had engaged, and prosecuting it sedulously and con 
scientiously, even when most erroneous. That religion should 
have had so little influence upon his moral conduct will not appear 
strange, if we consider what the religion was wherein he was trained 
up; nor if we look at the generality of men even now, under 
circumstances immeasurably more fortunate than those in which 
he was placed. Undeniable proofs remain of the learning, ability, 
and diligence, with which he applied himself to the great business 
of weeding out superstition, and yet preserving what he believed to 
be the essentials of Christianity untouched, This praise (and it is 
no light one) is his due : and it is our part to be thankful to that all- 
ruling Providence, which rendered even his passions and his vices 
subservient to this important end.” Vol. II. p. 102. 


For the reason already stated, we pass rapidly over tho 
times of Edward and Elizabeth, assuring our readers, that 
the melancholy history of the martyrdoms was never told with 
greater effect, than on the present occasion; and confidently 


defying all the Jesuits upon earth to deface the impression 
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which a perusal of it will make on every unprejadiced under- 
standing. 

More space might have been advantageously devoted to 
the reign of Queen Elizabetli ; and the pages that are occu- 
pied with the Danish mythology and Thomas a Becket, should 
be exchanged, in some future edition, for a more detailed 
account of the period from which our Charch dates its esta. 
blishment. Mr. Southey is half inclined to vindicate the 
Court of High Commission. If he had taken as careful a 
view of the destruction of the ecclesiastical courts, as he 
has taken of the Pope and the Puritans, he would have per- 
ceived that there never was a more injurious measure, than 
this exaltation of the royal prerogative at the expence of the 
lawful authority of the Church. Her Majesty was justified 
in controlling the spiritual judge. But the effect, if not the 
intention of her systeni was to silence him. We are suffer- 
ing, and must continue to suffer, from that unstatesmanlike 
conduct which destroyed the influence of the ordinary magis- 
trate, and threw the reins into the hands of an unconstitu- 
tional court, which for a season used the scourge with repre- 
hensible violence, and shortly was compelled to throw it aside 
for ever. The Court of High Commission was a pernicious 
infringement upon the ancient customs of the Church. The 
precedents upon which it was formed were only to be found 
at Rome; and by assuming a power which the Popes had 
usurped, and claiming it as an integral part of their inherit- 
ance, our princes mistook the national interest and their own. 

The ecclesiastical history of the Great Rebellion is told 
with much spirit, especially the parts which relate to Sir 
Thomas Dering and Archbishop Laud. The former began 
with attenrpting to reform the Church, and lived to mourn 
over its ruins. The latter had some share in provoking his 
own fate, for his conduct was too violent for a popular 
government ; and both he and Strafford mistook the character 
of their amiable but imprudent master. Yet the merit and 
abilities of Laud were of the highest class, and his faults 
have been exaggerated beyond the common lot of greatness, 
Mr. Southey’s account of his trial and death will open the 
eyes of many to whom the truth bas not been presented be- 
fore, and who wanted curiosity or inclination to seek it in 
less entertaining volumes. We extract a few of the more 
striking passages. 

* The strength with which he defended himself, was felt and 
acknowledged even by many of the members; but truth and elo- 
quence were as little rexirded in those calamitous days as law, 
justice and humanity, and without hearing counsel in his behalf, 
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the Commons voted him guilty of high treason. There was yet 
honour enough among the few Lords who adhered to the parliament 
through all its courses, to hesitate at passing a bill so flagrantly 
iniquitous ; but the Earl of Pembroke, one of the meanest wretches 
that ever brought infamy upon an old and honourable name for the 
sake of currying favour with a ruling faction, called the Primate 
rascal and villain, and told the Lords that if they demurred, the 
citizens would come down and call for justice, as they had done in 
Strafford’s case. Mr. Stroud also, who came up with a message 
from the Commons to quicken the vee House, let fall the same 
threat. And when they voted that all papers relating. to the trial 
should be laid before them, the Commons, to intimidate them, 
prepared an ordinance to displace them from all command in the 
army, and by their old agents procured a petition to be got up for 
the punishment of delinquents, and for bringing the Lords to vote 
and sit with the Commons, to the end that public business »might 
be more quickly despatched. At length when only fourteen Lords 
were present, they voted him guilty of endeavouring to subvert the 
laws and the protestant religion, and of being an enemy to Parlia- 
ments ; but left it forthe judges to pronounce whether this were 
treason ; and the judges to theit lasting honour, unanimously de- 
clared that nothing which was charged against the Archbishop, 
was treason, by any known and established law of the land. In 
the face of this determination, the Commons persisted in their 
murderous purpose; the Peers, who shrunk from a more active 
participation in the crime, shrunk from their duty also, absenting 
themselves from the House, and six were found thorough- 
enough to concur in the sentence of condemnation.” Vol. II, 
p» 437. 

“ Thus he began his dying address, in that state of calm, but 
deepest feeling, when the mind seeks for fancies and types and 
dim similitudes, and extracts from them consolation and strength. 
What he said was delivered with a grave composure, so that “he 
appeared,’ says Sir Philip Warwick, ‘to make his own funeral 
sermon with less passion, than he had in former times made the 
like for a friend.’ The hope Which he had expressed at his last 
awful parting with Strafford, was now nobly justified; it was not 
possible for man, in those fearful circumstances, to have given 
proof of a serener courage, or of a more constant and well-founded 
faith. Nor did he let pass the opportunity of giving the people 
such admonition as the time permitted, ‘I know,’ said he, ‘m 
God whom I serve is as able to deliver me from this Sea of Bl 
as he was to deliver the Three Children from the furnace; and (IL 
humbly thank my Saviour for it!) my resolution is now as theirs 
was then: they would not worship the image the king had set up, 
nor will I the imaginations which the people are setting up: nor 
will I forsake the temple and the truth of God, to follow the 
bleating of Jeroboam’s calves in Dan and Bethel. And as for 
this people, they are at this do miserably misled, (Ged of his 
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mercy open their eyes, that they may see the right way!) for the 
blind lead the blind, and if they go on, both will certainly fall into 
the ditch.’ 

« He then spake of his innocence and the unprecedented man- 
ner of his condemnation. ‘ You know’ said he, ‘ what the 
Pharisees said against Christ himself; ‘ Jf we let him alone, all men 
will believe in him, et venient Romani, and the Romans will come, 
and take away both our place and nation.’ Sec how just the judge- 
ment was ! They crucified Christ for fear, least the Romans should 
come; and his death was it which brought in the Romans upon 
them ; God punishing them with that which they most feared. 
And I pray dod this clamour of venient Romani, of which I have 
given no cause, ro not to bring them in ! For the Pope never had 
such an harvest in England since the Reformation, as he hath now 
upon the sects and divisions that are among us.? Next he bore 
testimony to the King his gracious sovereign, as one, whom in his 
conscience, he knew to be asound and sincere Protestant. He 
dwelt upon the popular clamours for justice, as a practice which 
might endanger many an innocent man, and pluck his blood upon 
the heads of the people, and of that great populous city: and he 
spake of the poor Church of England. ‘ It hath flourished,’ 
said he, ‘ and been a shelter to other neighbouring cdurches, 
when storms have driven uponthem. But, alas ! now it is in astorm 
itself, and God only knows whether, or how, it shall get out. And, 
which is worse than the storm from without, it is become like an 
oak cleft to shivers with wedges made out of its own body, and at 
every cleft profaneness and irreligion is entering in ; while (as Pros- 
per speaks, in his second book de contemptu vile,) men that intro- 
duce profaneness are cloaked over with the name religionis imagi- 
naria, of imaginary religion. For we have lost the substance, and 
dwell too much in opinion; and that Church, which all the Jesuits’ 
machinations could not ruin, is fallen into danger by her own. 

* ‘The last particular (for I am not willing to be too long) is 
myself, I was born and baptized in the bosom of the Church of 
England established by law: in that profession I have ever since 
lived, and in that | come now to die. This is no time to dissem- 
ble with God, least of all in matters of religion; and therefore I 
desire it may be remembered, I have always lived in the Protestant 
religion established in England, and in that I come now to die. 
What clamours and slanders I have endured for labouring to keep 
an uniformity in the external service of God, according to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church, all men know, and I have 
abundantly felt.” Vol. Il. p. 443, 

“* He prenounced this awful prayer with a distinct and audible 
voice, and giving the paper to Dr. Stern, who had been permitted 
to attend him, desired him to communicate it to his other chaplains, 
that they might see in what manner he left this world; and he 
prayed God to bless them. Observing also, that a person had been 
writing his speech, he desired him not to do him wrong, by publishing 
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a false and imperfect copy. His countenance had all this while a 
ruddier and more animated hue than it was wont to have; so that 
his enemies, with that malignity which marked all their proceedings 
towards him, said he had painted it, to fortify his cheeks against 
discovery of fear. The scaffold was crowded with people, and when 
he moved toward the block, he desired he might have room te die, 
beseeching them to let him have an end of his misery, which he had 
endured very long; and this he did as calmly ¢ as if he rather had 
been taking order for a nobleman’s funeral, than making way for his 
own!’ Being come near it, he put off his doublet and said, ‘ God's 
will be done! Iam willing to go out of this world ; none can be 
more willing to send me.’ And seeing through the chinks of the 
boards that some untae were got under the scaffold about the very 
place where the block was seated, he called to the officer either to 
remove them, or stop the crevices, saying it was no part of his de- 
sire, that his blood should fall upon the heads of the people. 
‘ Never,’ says Heylyn, ‘ did man put off mortality with a better 
courage, nor look upon his bloody and malicious enemies with more 
christian charity.’ Sir J. Clotworthy now molested him with im- 
pertinent questions, and after meekly answering him once or twice, 
Laud turned to the executioner as the gentler person, and giving 
him money, said without the slightest change of countenance, 
‘ Here, honest friend, God forgive thee, and I do ; and do thy office 
upon me with mercy.” Then he knelt down, and after a short 
prayer, laid his head upon the block, and gave the signal in these 
words, * Lord, receive my soul!’ The head was severed at one 
blow ; and instantly the face became pale as ashes, to the confusion 
of those who affirmed that he had painted it. Yet they had then 
the stupidity and the baseness to assert, that he had reddened his 
countenance, and propt up his spirit by some compounded cordial 
from an apothecary ; so hard is the heart, and so impenetrable the 
understanding of the factious. 

“ Great multitudes attended this victim of sectarian persecution 
tothe grave; the greater part attracted by curiosity, but many by 
love and veneration ; and not a few it is believed by remorse of 
conscience, for having joined in the wicked and brutish clamour 
with which he had been hunted down. A baser triumph never was 
obtained by faction, nor was any triumph ever more basely cele- 
brated. Even after this murder had been committed with all the 
mockery of law, his memory was assailed in libels of blacker viru. 
lence, (if that be possibie) than those by which the deluded populace 
had been instigated to cry out for his blood ; and to this day, those 
who have inherited the opinions of the Puritans, repeat with an- 
abashed effrontery the imputations against him, as if they had 
succeeded to their implacable temper, and their hardihood of 
slander also. More grateful is it to observe how little is in the 
power of malice, even when in the dispensations of Providence it 
is permitted to do its worst. The enemies of Laud cut off from 

him, atthe utmost, a few short years of infirmity and pain; and 
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this was all they could do! They removed from him the sight of 
calamities, which would have been to him tenfold more grievous 
than death ; and they afforded him an opportunity of displaying at 
his trial and on the scaffold, as in a public theatre, a presence of 
mind, a strength of intellect, a calm and composed temper, an 
heroic and saintly magnanimity, which he never could have been 
known to possess, if he had not thus been put to the proof. Had 
they contented themselves with stripping him of his rank and for- 
tune, and letting him go to the grave a poor and broken-hearted 
old man, their calumnies might then have proved so effectual, that 
he would have been more noted now for his infirmities, than for 
his great and eminent virtues. But they tried him in the burnin 
fiery furnace of affliction, and then his sterling worth was saved 
and proved. And the martyrdom of Cranmer is not more inexpi- 
ably disgraceful to the Roman Catholic, than that of Laud to the 
Puritan persecutors. 

“ He was buried according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England; a circumstance which afforded a deep, but 
mournful consolation to those who revered and loved him. It 
seemed to them as if the venerable establishment itself over which 
he had présided, and for defending which he had died a martyr, 
were buried with him: for on the same day that six infamous peers 
past the ordinance of attainder against him, they past an act also, 
by which the Liturgy was suppressed,’ and a Directory for public 
worship set forth in its stead.”” Vol. IT. p. 449. 


We have indulged ourselves with transcribing this long 
passage, in hopes that it may contribute to do eventual, al- 
though tardy justice to the memory of Archbishop Laud. 
He is still spoken of, both by Radicals and Puritans, as an 
object of detestation and contempt. Such opinions will be 
confined within the limits of their converging supporters, as 
soon as the facts of the case are generally understood. 

The restoration of the Church establishment in 1660, and 
the intrigues by which its unity was broken, form a very im- 
portant chapter. ‘The arts of Baxter and his adherents were 
never more completely exposed ; and there is a condensation 
of materials in this part of the work, which deserves much 
praise. The Ecclesiastical history of the Revolution is also 
extremely well told, and enables Mr. Southey to conclude 
his book with an air of honest exultation. 


*« From the time of the Revolution the Church of England has 
partaken of the stability and security of the State. Here therefore 
I terminate this compendious, but faithful, view of its rise, progress, 
and political struggles. It has rescued us, first from heathenism, 
then from papal idolatry and superstition ; it has saved us from 
temporal as well as spiritual despotism. We owe to it our moral 
and intellectual character as a nation; much of our private hap- 
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happiness, much of our public strength. Whatever should weaken 
it, would in the same degree injure the common weal; whatever 
should overthrow it, would.in sure and immediate co 

bring down the goodly fabric of that Constitution, whereof it is a 
constituent and necessary part. If the friends of the Constitution 
understand this as clearly as its enemies, and act upon it as con- 
sistently and as actively, then will the Church and State be safe, 
and with them the liberty and the prosperity ofour country.” Vol. 
Il, p. 528, 

For this eloquent result of his inquiries, and for the care- 
ful steps by which he arrived at it, Mr. Southey must again 
accept our sincere thanks. We trust that he will not be 
satistied with reprinting his interesting volumes, but will 
bestow a little additional trouble on what must have alread 
cost so much, and remove the small number of blemishes 
which friends or even enemies may point out.—The omission 
of authorities and references is one of the greatest; and if 
the work is too general to admit of tracing every fact to its 
source, which we are inclined to think the case, the Preface 
might inform us what writers are principally followed. We 
do not think the better of a controversial historian for en- 
cumbering his margin with hosts of unreachable references ; 
Lut alist of the authors from whom a history is abridged, not 
only conveys valuable information to the reader, and enables 
him to increase his acquaintance with the times of which it 
treats, but is necessary to the permanent reputation and 
value of the work itself. 


a RA A A TE NS 


Art. II. Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of 
a North-West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific : per- 
formed in the Years 1821, 22, 23, in his Majesty's Ships 
Fury and Hecla, under the Orders y Captain William 
Edward Parry, R.N., F. R.S., and Commander of the 


Expedition. 4to. 572 pp. 41. 14s. Gd. Murray. 1824. 


Art. III. The Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon, of 
H. M.S. Hecla, during the recent Voyage of Discovery under 
Captain Parry. 8vo. 468. pp. 16s. Murray. 1824. 


THE intense interest excited by Captain Parry’s first adven- 
turous voyage, is by no means likely to be diminished by the 
details which he has now presented to the public of his second 
equally bold and (in all but one respect) most satisfactory 
attempt to discover a north-west passage. We have always 
considered the bare question as to the actual existence of 
any such passage or not, as one of very minor importance; . 
and we have been ready to meet the cw bono interrogatories 
of self-complacent utility-mongers, as to the object of these 
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expeditions, on much wider and more extensive grounds, 
Every step by which geographical knowledge is enlarged, 
redounds to the honour, not only of the immedia @ individual 
by whom it is gained, but of ibe Pepe by w he-is-sent 

ime olumbus, from other causes, be 
connected with the disgrace of Spain, those of De Gatna, of 
Drake, and of Cook, will ever be repuies among the choicest 
national possessions of Portugal and of England. The great- 
est naval power which the world has ever beheld, is only fit- 
tingly and decorously employed in resolving intricate maritime 
problems, and in devoting her unprecedented resources. to 
unravel difficulties which must eternally defy all but those 
who can hope to be placed (and where are they to be looked 
for?) in enjoyment of similar means. In us it would be a 
dereliction of duty to be indifferent to any accession, however 
small, which it is within our power to add to the histery of 
the globe on which we live. It is for the benefit of mankind 
at large, and for the advantage of generations yet unborn, 
that the ships of England walk the ocean almost unconfined, 
and have the wings of the wind made subservient to their 
command. The opportunities and advantages which the 
bounty of Providence has so unsparingly bestowed upon us, 
bring with them in this, as in all other cases, a proportionate 
responsibility ; and if we neglect to apply them to their in- 
tended purpose and their utmost limit, we are unworthy of a 
gift which we abuse, and most assuredly will not be permitted 
to retain it. 

Such we rejoice to say has not been, and is not likely to 
be the case. ‘The peevish objections of those to whom a 
ready commercial return, or a direct tangible payment are the 
sole objects of intellect have been disregarded, as they de- 
served to be, by the great majority of our countrymen ; and the 
heroic exertions of our Seamen have met their full tribute of 
gratitude from the general voice, and have been most promptly 
and liberally seconded by the executive Government. While 
we now write, the same undaunted and skilful commanders, 
whose works we are about to review, are again entering on 
similar trials to those the narrative of which we shall present 
to our readers ; and are once more preparing to exhibit those 
characteristics of cool and fearless courage, of cheerful self- 
devotion, of patient endurance, and of persevering sagacity, 
which hitherto have conducted and supported them through @ 
series of unparallelled dangers and privations, and which.we 
have strong hopes will ultimately guide them to the complete 


* ‘To enter into the details of former voyages to the Arctic 
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regions is scarcely necessary here; for it would be difficult to 
suppose that any of our readers are unacquainted with the 
slow advances in diScovery made from the attempt of Martin 
Frobisher in the time of Queen Elizabeth to the recent failure 
of Captain Ross. The first voyage of Captain Parry demon- 
strated the impossibility of a passage directly westward 
through Baffin’s Bay, and added to our Charts with a rapidity 
which- had been [ittle anticipated, knowledge of a consi- 
derable line of coast. The disappointment in the primary ob- 
ject of the expedition determined its projectors to adupt a 
different course in their subsequent operations ; and it was 
resolved that another trial should be made through Hudson’s 
Straits ; beyond which Fox's Farthest in lat. 66° 50° on the 
Eastern Coast, and Repulse Bay in 66° 30° on the Western, 
had so effectually presented their ill-omened names as a barrier 
to all future adventurers, that for more than seventy vears no 
effort had been made to pass them. 

For this purpose his Majesty’s ships the Faryand Hecla, ves- 
sels of a similar class, the furmer measuring 377 tons burden, 
and the latter having already encountered the first expedition, 
were commissioned at the close of 1820. Captain. Parry, 
as commander of the voyage, was appointed to the first named 
ship; Captain George Francis Lyon, whose spirit of enter- 
prize had been previously shown in the deserts of Africa, to 
thesecond. The officers who accompanied the former attempt 
volunteered their services for the second, and great part of 
the crew consisted of the very same men. An Astronomer 
and Chaplain, the Rev. George Fisher, was annexed, and the 
Fory was soon manned with a crew of sixty men (of all classes) 
the Hecla with fifty-eight. Little difference was made in the 
equipment of the ships from that which had already proved so 
welladapted tothe peculiarity of service. A few minoraltera- 
tions gave additional stability to the frame of the vessels ; and 
most especial care was taken that in every respect, all the ap- 
pointments of each ship should be precise duplicates of each 
other ; an arrangement permitted by their exact similarity of 
lsize; so that in point of fact, the stores of each, from the impro- 
bability of both sustaining losses in the same articles, might be 
considered as doubled. A complete lining of cork was ap- 
plied all round the ships sides, and an apparatus was also 
adjusted for conyeying warm air by pipes to each separate 
habitable apartment. In the victualling department supplies 
of preserved meat at the rate of two pounds a man per week, 
and concentrated soups at a quart per week, were.laid in for 
three years. The spirits eA farnished, to inctease the room 
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for stowage, at JO per cent above proof; the vinegar was 
in like manner reduced to a seventh of its ordinary bulk ; and 
kiln dried flour being substituted for biscuit occupied one 
third only.of the same space: Various other similar arrange- 
ments were entered into ; a number of valuable philosophical 
instruments. were provided ; and during the voyage over the 
Atlantic, part of this lading was consigned to a ‘Transport, in 
order to prevent the possibility of risque before entering 
upon the margin of the ice. 

Captain Parry’s official instructions enjoined him, by bear- 
ing up the shores of Hudson Bay to the North of Wager 
River, to lay hold of that coast which he should feel assured 
conviction was part of the Continent of America. ° Along 
this he was to stretch to the north, examining every bend and 
inlet which seemed to afford hope of a Western passage ; so 
that the discovery of a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific was his main object, and the ascertaining the 
Northern boundary of the American Continent his second. 
In the last, as we shall perceive by and by, he has fully 
succeeded. A general outline of the comparatively minor 
subjects which were to occupy his attention was sketched by 
the Board of Admiralty ; and with a sound and liberal dis- 
cretion, and a most honorable reliance upon his skill, all 
points upon which doubts might be supposed to arise were 
committed to the decision of his judgment on the moment. 

‘The two volumes now before us must in no wise be con- 
sidered as rival works ; nor be viewed with any jealous aspect. 
They are completely distinct in their nature and object. 
Captain Parry’s is the grave, authentic, and official narrative 
of maritime operations, which he was instructed to arrange 
by command of the Lords of the Admiralty, and to publish 
under the sanction of their authority. Captain Lyon's, on 
the other band, is a private journal put together for the 
amusement of his friends, aud committed to the press only 
because Captain Parry and Mr. Barrow had enough liberal 
feeling and good taste to perceive how much the public would 
be losers if it were suppressed. ‘The first would have been 
defective if it had not embraced a variety of topics, which 
are not perhaps of the highest interest to general readers; 
the second would have been redundant if ithad not excluded 
every thing which will not amuse every body. One is a 
very majestic quarto, fit for morning study by gentlemen, 
for serious reference, and for a stable abode on the shelves 
of the library; the other is a snug and companionable oc- 
tavo, which may be taken in hand by the fire side after 
dinner—may be read by all the ladies in the family, and in 
‘he end, if bound in morocco, may occupy a distinguished post 
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on the feminine hanging shelves above stairs. Both (and it is 

the only thing about them which we regret) are published by 

Murray; and therefore are only to be obtained at the re- 

spective immoderate prices of four guineas and a half, and 

sixteen shillings. In our subsequent appercu we shall borrow 

our materials from each indiscriminately, as best suits our 
urpose. 

On the 8th of May 1821, the Fury, Hecla, and Nautilus 
Transport stood out from the Little Nore. After entering 
Davis's Strait it was on the evening of the 14th June that 
the first iceberg was seen; the altitude of one was 258 feet 
above the surface of the sea, the weather was most lovely, and. 
Captain Lyon gives the following vivid description of his 
feelings. 


‘¢ In the forenoon of the 16th an ice-berg was seen a-head. To 
one who, like myself was a stranger to these climes, I need scarcely 
apologize for mentioning the novel beauty of the evening of this 
day. Ata quarter past ten the sun set: the sky over-head was 
of the purest azure, here and there sprinkled with light silvery 
clouds of the most fantastic forms. At about mid-heaven, in the 
western sky, a range of purple clouds, edged with vivid gold, form- 
ed a delightful contrast with the softened crimson of the setting 
sun. In opposition to this glowing scene, the eastern heavens were 
filled with heavy clouds of a brilliant whiteness, and cold appear- 
ance, backed by aclear blue sky. The calm sea exhibited, in a 
softened degree, the beauties above it, and its surface was occasion- 
ally ruffled by the rapid motions of large shoals of porpoises, 
attended by multitudes of birds. The ships lay motionless together, 
and their bells alone broke the universal stillness. This delightful 
evening far excelled, in my opinion, any Italian sun set; but the 
presence of two large ice-bergs reminded us but too well that we 
were in a far different climate.”’ Lyon’s Journal, p. 3. 


Off Savage Islands they received their first visit from the 
Eskimaux. A loud Ha haa, resounded from all quarters, 
and was repeated as an encouragement by the sailors. Three 
hours of shouts, yells, and laughter succeeded, and there was 
no backwardness either in courting or in bestowing acquaint- 
ance. ‘The impression on Captain Lyon’s mind was not 
very favourable : on the whole not much better than that left 
on honest John Davis (whose words he quotes) two 
centuries and a half before, ‘‘'The people,” says that plain ~ 
spoken seaman, ‘‘ are of good stature, well proportioned, 
with small slender hands and feet, broad visages, small eyes, 
wide mouths, the most part unbearded, great lips, and close 
teethed : they are much given to bleed, and therefore stop 
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their noses with deer’s hair or that of an Elan, ‘They are 
very simple in their conversation, but marvellously given to 
thieving, especially of iron: they did eat all their meat 
raw.” The lapse of two hundred and fifty years has made no 
difference in the physiognomy, the conversation, or the diet 
of these tribes ; but in the present day they are somewhat 
less given to thieving, and instead of stopping their noses 
when they bleed, they scrape the blood with their fingers into 
their mouths, and lick it up as a dainty. But more of these 
anon, at present we must continue the voyage. 

On the 2d of August the expedition began to enter upon 
a course hitherto unexplored. At the Eastern extremity of 
Southampton island is a channel to which Captain Middleton 
who was unable to penetrate it, gave the name of the Frozen 
Strait in 1742. A controversy, which as yet was undetermined, 
had arisen at the time as to the existence of this Strait, and 
the decision of the point was of material consequence to 
Captain Parry. ‘The distance to Repulse Bay, the spot 
which he was anxious to gain, if there really was such a 
passage, scarcely exceeded 50 leagues ; whereas to go round 
the southern extremity of Southampton Island would lead 
him at least 170. Captain Parry relied upon the statement 
of Middleton, and notwithstanding the dangers of the passage, 
succeeded in establishing the veracity of that much injared 
seaman. ‘The ice was close packed and extensive, and the 
ships were frequently beset, so that their progress was ex- 
tremely slow ; at length they entered a superb bay, on the 
northern coast of Southampton Island, free from _ ice, 
ten miles in depth, and about four in width, to which they 
gave the name of the Duke of York, as it was first discovered 
on his Royal Highness’s birth-day. Having ascertained 
that this was in trath no more than a bay, they proceeded 
once more northward, and regaining the Frozen Strait, were 
involved in floes, hummocks, islets, rocks, and fogs, till with- 
out knowing it, on the 2Ist of August they found themselves 
in Repulse Bay, and were able to verify another part of 
Middleton’s narrative; namely, that that Bay and_ the 
northern part of Sir Thomas Rawe’s Welcome, were filled by 
a rapid tide flowing into it from the eastward through the 
Frozen Strait. 

Repulse Bay was accurately examined, both by parties on 
land who fixed the latitude at 66° 30’ 58° and the longitude 
at 86° 30 20°; and by one in boats which rowed close 
in shore all round it, and determined, without a shadow of 
doubt, the continuity of land; so that any hopes as to the 
possibility of a passage this way, were dissipated for ever. 
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All sail now was made to the eastward to retrace the Frozen 
Strait on its northern coast. The land as it ‘was neared 
appeared broken, and so fair a promise of an opening was 
afforded, that Captain Lyon was. instructed to explore the 
adjoining shore. He was provisioned for four days, and 
accompanied by a midshipman and by two seamen from each 
ship. During his absence the ships rode out with great 
difficulty : heavy masses of ice perpetually drifted past and 
occasionally struck them, so that the Fury lost ber anchor. 
The report of the land party on its return seemed favour- 
able to the attempt of this passage, although the narrowness 
of the channel, the entire ignorance of soundings, the 
strength of the tides, and the quantity of ice with which 
the sea was loaded, all contributed to render the undertakin 
most hazardous. On one occasion the Fury drifted with 
the tide between an island (Passage Island) and a rock, where 
the utmost breadth did not exceed 240 yards; no exertion 
of the crew could guide the vessel, and it was the natural 
direction of the stream only, which kept it in mid channel. 
After a most laborious struggle, the wind which had got 
round to the northward on the 2d of September, in spite of 
an enormous floe to which the ships were attached, drove 
them back very nearly to the station which they had occupied 
a mouth before. ‘The sea however had been felt com- 
paratively open by this gale, and once again they had a run to 
the northward. ‘The coast as they advanced was minutely 
examined, and more than once sanguine hopes: were en- 
tertained that what in the end proved only to be inlets, would 
present the desired passage. ‘The largest of these was dis- 
tinguished by the name of Captain Lyon; the next in im- 
portance received their titles from Messrs. Gore, Ross, and 
Hoppner. Some more natives were seen on the shore, and 
no less than, 200 leagues of coast were accurately laid 
down. 

But the time which had been unavoidably lost in the earl 
part of the season, (if indeed it be just to call that lost which 
was necessarily consumed in obtaining information upon 
which every future step depended) was not to be recovered , 
and with the approach of October it was too plain that 
Winter was rapidly approaching also. Rongh gales were 
frequent, the rain froze as it fell, the thermometer at night 
was as low as 20°, and young ice was observed forming on 
the shores. Before the lapse of another weck the mercury 
had fallen to zero, and it became imperatively necessary to 
fix upon some spot in which the ships conld be permanently 
secured for the Winter. Forcing their way through the 
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young ice, or sludge, which Captain Parry describes as re- 
sembling lemon ice, they brought the ships to a good 
anchorage in nine fathoms, in a small open bay, on an island 
(which they named Wéinter*Island) off that part of the 
continent which began to trend northward. A canal of 
about 300 yards was sawed through to move them into the 
most desirable places; and before night the crew already 
walked on board, the ice formed solidly round, and their 
operations were terminated for the season. 

All necessary precautions were now taken for the 
defence of the ships, the preservation of the stores, and 
the health and comfort of the men. The warming stove 
was lighted, and succeeded so completely, that when the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere was but a few degrees 
above zero, the thermometer stood at 72° in the cabin, 
at 46 feet from the air vessel. On the lower deck throughout 
the winter it kept up an uniform and comfortable tem- 
perature, and its consumption never exceeded four pecks of 
coals a day. Musical parties were held on stated evenings, 
alternately in each Commander’s cabin. The theatrical 
entertainments, which had been found so useful in dispelling 
ennui during the former voyage, were eagerly renewed ; more 
perhaps to the delight of the audience than that of the actors, 
for the mercury was not higher than 16° in the green room ; 
coffee placed on a table about six inches above a stove froze 
in the cups; and Captain Lyon, while dressed in the height 
of dandyism as Dick Dowlass, in the Heir at Law, went 
through the last scene with two fingers frost-bitten. The 
theatre was opened once a fortnight, and fully answered its 
purpose. Captain Lyon notes the following characteristic 
occurrence during the representation of the Poor Gentleman. 


**« We were much amused during the exhibition of this play by 
a burst of true English feeling. In the scene where Lieut. Wor- 
thington and Corporal Foss recount in so animated a manner their 
former achievements, advancing at the same time, and huzzaing for 
* Old England ;’ the whole audience, with one accord, rose, and 
gave three of the heartiest cheers I ever heard. They then sat 


down, and the play continued uninterrupted.” Lyon’s Journal, 
p- 96. 


Schools were also instituted at the special request of the 
sailors, and by mid winter there was not a man on board 
either ship, who could not read and write. Sixteen well 
penne copies were shewn. up on Christmas day to Captain 
syon, with proportionate pride, by those who two months 
before scarcely kuew their letters, ‘The observatory. was 
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erected on shore ; divine service was regularly performed to 
both: crews on board the: Fury; and the vear 1821) was 
brought tou an end in excellent health and cheerfulness. 
Captain Parry's own words are the best proof of the buoyant 
contentedvess by: which all hearts were animated, and we. 
quote them as a singular proof of that empire which well 
regulated minds can exercise over themselves, and as 
an honorable testimony of the general spirit which appears 
to have swayed both officers and men. : 


‘* With our time thus occupied, and comforts so abundant, and 
the prospect to sea-ward so enlivening, it would indeed have been 
our own faults had we felt any thing but enjoyment in our present 
state, and the most lively hopes and expectations for the future.” — 


On the morning of the Ist of February, a fresh party of 
Eskimaux appeared. ‘They consisted of twenty-one men, two 
very old women, and two children, all unarmed ; and peace- 
ably and silently saluting the strange comers by stroking their 
breasts. An interchange of barter was soon established, and 
the sailors accepted an invitation to their huts, which stood 
about two miles distant. ‘These were occupied by six fami- 
lies, sixty-four in number altogether, and constructed entirely 
of snow. 


“ The entrance to the dwellings was by a hole about a yard in | 
diameter, which led through a low-arched passage of sufficient 
breadth for two to pass in a stooping posture, and about 16 feet in 
length; another hole then presented itself, and led through a 
similarly shaped but shorter passage, having at its termination a 
round opening, about two feet across. Up this hole we crept one 
step, and found ourselves in a dome about seven feet in height, and 
as many in diameter, from whence the three dwelling-places, 
with arched roofs, were entered. It must be observed that this is 
the description of a large hut, the smaller ones, containing one or 
two fumilies, having the domes somewhat differently arranged. 

‘* Each dwelling might be averaged at 14 or 16 feet in diameter 
by 6 or 7 in height, but as snow alone was used in their construc- 
tion, and was always at hand, it might be supposed that there was 
no particular size, that being of course at the option of the builder! - 
The laying of the arch was performed in such a'manner as would 
have satisfied the most regular artist, the key-piece on the top bein; 
a large square slab. The blocks of snow used’ in the buildin 
were from four to six inches in thickness, and about & couple of 
feet in length, garefully pared with ‘a large knife. Where two 
families occupied a dome; ‘a seat was raised on either side, two feet 
in height. These raised places were used as beds, and covered’ ia 
the first place with whalebone, sprigs of andromeda, or pieces of 
seals’ skin, over these were spread deer pelts-and decr skin clothes, 
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which had a’ very warm appearance, The pelts were used as blay- 
kets, many of them had ornamental fringes of leather. sewed 
round their edges. 

“« Each dwelling place was illumined by a broad piece of trans- 
pareut fresh water ice, of about two feet in diameter, which formed 
part of the roof, and was placed over the door, These windows 
gave a most pleasing light, free from glare, and something like that 
which is thrown through ground glass. We soon learned that the 
building of a house was but the work of an hour or two, and that a 
couple of men, one to cut the slabs and the other to lay them, were 
labourers sufficient. 

‘¢ For the support of the lamps and cooking aperetion a mound 
of snow is erected for each family ; and when the master has two 
wives, or a mother, both have an independent place, one at each 
end of the bench.’’ Lyon's Journal, p. 115. 


Great part of the interest of Captain Lyon’s book arises 
from his close observation of these savages, and the nu- 
merous anecdotes which he has related of them. He eat, 
drank, and slept, and lived whole days in their huts, and 
completed his naturalization by submitting to the kakeen, or 
tattoeing, which was performed by the hand of his amama, or 
adopted mother. ’ 


‘** Having furnished her with a fine needle, she tore with her 
teeth a thread off a deer’s sinew, and thus prepared the sewing 
apparatus: she then, without a possibility of darkening her hands 
beyond their standard colour, passed her fingers under the bottom 
of the stone pet, from whence she collected a quantity of soot; 
with this, together with a little oil, and much saliva, she soon made 
a good mixture, and taking a small piece of whalebone well black- 
ened, she then drew a variety of figures about my arm, differing, 
as I easily saw, from those with which she herself was marked; and 
calling her housemates, they all enjoyeda good laugh at the figures, 
which perhaps conveyed some meaning I could not fathom. 

‘‘[ had, however, only determined on a few stitches, so that 
her trouble was in some measure thrown away. She commenced 
her work by blackening the thread with soot, and taking a pretty 
deep but short stitch in my skin, carefully pressing her thumb on 
the wound as the thread passed through it, and beginning each 
stitch at the place where the last had ceased. My flesh being 
tough, she got on but slowly, and having broken one needle in 
trying to force it through, I thought fit, when she had completed 
forty stitches, or about two inches, to allow her to desist: then 
rubbing the part with oil, in order to staunch a little blood which 
appeared, she finished the-operation. I could now form an idea of 
the pure paid by the Eskimaux females for their embellishments, 
which for a time oceasion a slight inflammation and some degree 
of ao. ‘The colour which the kakeen assumes when the skin 


heals, is of the same light blue as we see on the marked arms of 
seamen.” L.yon’s Journal, p. 121. 
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Of all human beings, these Eskimaux are, probably, the 
most filthy in their habits. Every thing is deposited in their 
mouths, either for pleasure or convenience; and this recep- 
tacle (which nature has made adequately large) is used as 
occasion may require, as a cheap substitute for the perform- 
ance of all those offices for which we Europeans according to 
our supererogatory division of labour, employ brooms, dus- 
ters, snuffers, housewifes, purses, or pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Every digestible substance is eaten by them dressed or raw 
indifferently ; nor even the Budini, or Adyrmachide were 


more pertinacious ptheirotragisis* ; the last named people 


indeed, we are told, used their teeth only in retaliation for 
bites previously inflicted, not from gastrophilism: but the 
Eskimaux enjoy, as a delicacy, that which the less luxurious 
Africans devoured from revenge. Of their alternate gluttony 
and inanition, the most extraordinary proofs were given 
during this imtercourse. In six days, twenty-five grown 
persons and six small children, consumed and wasted every 
part of two walruses, weighing little short of twenty bundred- 
weight. One of Captain Lyon’s most familiar friends visited 
him one morning on his way from the Fury. His face was 
covered with crumbs and oil, and he requested permission to 
sleep an hour or two, in order to recover himself. On awak- 
ing, his first cry was ta-moo-a (food,) and on this being re- 
fused he applied to one of the midshipmen, who gave him 
enough to make a second sleep necessary. His eyes were 
scarcely opened when he renewed his cry, and, finding it un- 
availing, he retarned to the Fury, where, with better lack, he 
continued eating during the remainder of the day. Our 
readers may, perhaps, have some curidsity to see the particu- 
lars of an Eskimaux carte, even though we may anticipate a 
little in point of time. Of the following two bills of fare, the 
first was easily despatched by a lad, scarcely full grown, in 
twenty hours, eight of which were passed in sleep. ‘The 
second in nineteen, from which the same deductions must be 


made.—The aki took place during the second 
winter of the Expedition. 


Toolooak, Solids. lbs. oz, 


Sea-horse hard frozen....cecceeeees & 4 
Ditto, boiled eeoeeeeee sees eeeeeees 4: 4. 


Bread and Bread.dust cesses enesee | 12 





Total, 10 4 
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Ditto, Liquids. 
Rich Gravy Soup .........++..+-++ 1 pint & a quarter: 
Raw Spirits..........2..aeeeeeeee. 3 wine glasses 


Strong Grog ...... ceeeeeceeeee++ 1 tumbler 
Water... .cecccseccsccecceecess | gallon, I pint 


Kangra, Solids. lds. ox. 


Bread dust and train-oil ........... 1 10 
Boiled walrus -ccccs cecceeeeseeses 7 1 
a OOS 6 ca cincmbiecds.codeces yo 
AD nbd ond canencsstacece AOVi28 
SE CR OUNEE 6 na cca enh ciaasese te ute 


Total, 9 15 


Ditto, Liquids. 
Rich Walrus Soup.........-++.... 2 quarts 
Water, more than ........eseeee8. & quarts 


The above articles were weighed before they were given. 


Such however was their improvidence, that after exhausting 
in one day, a mass of provisions which would have supported 
them without stint for more than seven, they frequently knew 


not where to turn for a second meal, and must inevitably 
have perished but for the bounty of the ships, In the absence 
of the men on hunting excursions, the wretched women and’ 
children, who are wholly dependent upon them, were more 
than once found without either food or fuel, with extinguisbed 
lamps, and perhaps gnawing in despair some remnant of offal 
seal-skin, with the hair yet on it. The capture of game 
uuder such circumstances, was necessarily a source of heart- 
felt exultation. ‘The women hurried to the doors and the 
childreu to the beach, with shouts of tumultuous joy, to meet 
the men dragging in their prize; and some little future hero, 
bolder or more bungry than the rest, was often seen clinging 
to a dead seal or walrus, upon whose back he had thrown 
himself that he might ride home in triumph. Captain Parry 
shall describe the remainder of the operation. 


‘** After distributing a number of presents in the first four huts, 
I found on entering the last, that Pootooalook had been successful 
in bringing in aseal, over which two elderly women were standing, 
armed with large knives, their hands and faces besmeared with 
blood, and delight and exultation depicted on their countenances. 
They had just performed the first operation of dividing the animal 
into two parts, and thus laying open the intestines, These being 
taken out, and all the blood carefully baled up and put into the 
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ootkooseek, or cooking: pot, over-the fire, they separated the head 
and flippers from the carcass and then divided the ribs, All the 
loose scraps were put into the pot for immediate use, except such as 
the two butchers now and then crammed into their own mouths, or 
distributed to the numerous and eager by-standers for still more 
immediate consumption. Of these morsels the children came in 
for no small share, every little urchin that could find its way to the 
slaughter-house, running eagerly in, and between the legs of the 
men and women, presenting its mouth for a large lump of raw 
flesh, just as an gr oe child of the same age anight do for a piece 
of sugar-candy, Every now and_then also a dog would make his 
way towards the reeking carcass, and when in the act of seizin 
upon some delicate part, was sent off yelping by a heavy blow with 
the handles of the knives, When all the flesh is disposed of, for a 
portion of which each of the women from the other huts usuall 
brings her ootkooseek, the blubber still remains attached to the 
skin, from which it is separated the last; and the business bein 
now completed, the two parts of the hide are rolled up and laid by, 
together with the store of flesh and blubber. During the dissec- 
tion of their seals, they have a curious custom of sticking a thin 
filament of skin, or of some part of the intestines, upon the fore- 
heads of the boys, who are themselves extremely fond of it, it 
being intended, as Iligliuk afterwards informed me, to make them 
fortunate seal-catchers.” Parry's Journal, p. 178. 


The chase, when existence depends upon it, is likely to be 


- followed with no small alacrity ; and an Eskimaux no doubt 


would scarcely credit that a Leicestershire Squire did not 
ulways eat his own foxes. Seals work their way like moles, 
under the ice, and open small apertures through which they 


rise. ‘The perseverance of the hunters in watching them is 
most extraordinary. ‘ 


“If, however, a man has any reason to suppose that a seal is at 
work beneath, he immediately attaches himself to the place, and 
seldom leaves it till he has succeeded in killing the animal. For 
this purpose, he first builds a snow wall about four feet in height, 
to shelter him from the wind, and seating himselfunder the lea of 
it, deposits his spear, lines, and other implements upon several 
little torked sticks inserted into the snow, in order to prevent the 
smallest noise being made in moving them when wanted, But the 
most curious precaution to the same effect consists in tying his own 
knees together, with a thong, so securely as to prevent any rust- 
ling of his clothes which might otherwise alarm the animal. In 
this situation, a man will sit quietly sometimes for hours together, 
attentively listening to any noise made by the seal, and sometimes 
using the keip-kuttuk, an instrument hereafter described, in order 
to ascertain whether the animal is still at work below. When he 
supposes the hole to be nearly completed, he cautiously lifts his 
spear, to which the line has been previously attached, and as soon 
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as the blowing of the seal is distinctly heard, and the ice conse. 
quently very thin, he drives it into him with the force of both arms, 
and then cuts away with his panna the remaining crust of ice, to 
enable him to the wounds and get him out. The neitéiek is 
the only seaf killed in this manner and, being the smallest, is held, 
whi e struggling, either simply by hand, or by putting the line 
round a spear with the point stuck in the ice. For the oguke, the 
line is passed round the man’s leg or arm; and for a walrus round 
his body, his feet being at the same time firmly set against a hum. 
mock of ice, in which position these people can from habit hold 
against avery heavystrain. boys of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age consider themselves equal to the killing of a neitiek, but it're. 
uires a full-grown person to master either of the larger animals.” 
urry’s Journal, p. 172. : 


The plate of the Eskimaux watching a seal-hole, by which 


this description is illustrated, conveys a most adequate pic- 
ture of the ‘‘abomination of desolation” which it is intended 
to exhibit. 

Among the native women, one was soon distinguished 
her superiority to the rest. Ihig-li-ak, the wife of Oko-took, 
tirst manifested a very accurate ear for music: she was de- 
lighted with a hand-organ, and could not easily be persuaded 
that a musical snuff-box, which was soon afterwards shewn to 
her, could be any other than the child of the larger instro- 
ment. She was early looked up to for her greater cleanli- 
ness and her neat housewifery ; but it is not likely that at 
the time in which, perhaps, from mere wantonness, she was 
applied to for geographical information, her talents and her 
knowledge were in any degree justly estimated. Witha 
view of ascertaining whether the Eskimaux knew any thing 
of the land to the northward, a rude outline of the neighbour- 
ing coast was sketched on a large sheet of paper, and she 
was requested to continue the chart. She understood the 
request immediately, and with a pencil traced various indea- 
tations of the coast, together with several islands, on one.of 
which, Aimit-yook, at the distance of sixteen days journey, she 
said that she herself was born. Her first sketch filled twelve 
sheets, and afterwards, when she had aequired the art of 
boxing the compass, and was asked to reduce her chart 
mikkee, or small, to the surprise and delight of the by-standers, 
she brought the continent strait round to the westward, and 
afterwards to 8.8S.W. so as to come within three days journty 
of Repulse Bay. This delineation reminded Captaiu Paity 
of some observations which had been made at the head ot 
Lyon Inlet, in the preceding autumn. Himself, from. the 
summit of a hill, had noticed a brightness in the western sky, 
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strongly resembling ice-blink; and from still higher ground, 
much water, with islands and capes, had been seen by other 
officers in the same direction. As the closest examination 
had determined that Lyon Ialet was land-locked, and that 
there was no passage of any kind thereabouts, no idea 
was then entertained that this water was the sea, and it was 
set down as one of the numberless lakes by which the couns 
try was intersected. | 


“ The sum of our information was, that an extensive sea existed to 
the northward, and was open in the summer; and that in this sea 
were several islands, on which the Eskimaux resided, either as fixed 
settlements, or for a time during their journies along the coast, 
which were performed chiefly over the ice before the sea opened. 
The two principal islands were called Amit-yook and Ig-l6o-lik, 
and were the birth-places of the greater part of our winter ac- 
quaintance. We acquired by degrees other information, which I 
shall hereafter state. I may here mention, that Repulse Bay is the 
place distinguished by the name of Aj-wée-lik, and is also a settle- 
ment of importance.”  Lyon’s Journal, p. 160. 


A land journey northward was projected in the spring ; and 
about the middle of March, the weather appearing somewhat 
milder, Captain Lyon obtained permission to go out fora 
single day, in order to ascertain on the ice the breadth of the 
channel which separated Winter Island from the main land. 
From the moment of his departure, the thermometer fell 
rapidly, and the wind increased. At midnight the mercury 
had reached —32°, and a hard gale blew from the north-west. 
On the whole, it was one of the most inclement nights which 
the expedition encountered. In the morning, the ther- 
mometer rose to —20°, and at this point it continued sta- 
tionary during the day. The most lively fears were en- 
tertained for the absentees. To send in quest of them was 
useless, for the snow drift soon obliterated every track, and 
any second party would only be soon exposed to a calamity 
similar to that which it was dreaded had overwhelmed the first. 
It was one P.M. before Captain Lyon returned ; and his own 


words will shew, how little at one time this return was ‘to be 
expected. | 


“ At seven A.M., on the 15th, we proceeded towards the hills 
to the northward of our winter quarters. A strong wind, arose 
soon after our starting, and blew directly in our. faces, bringing 
thick clouds of drift snow with it. On ascending the sloping grocpe 
we found the sledge too much for us,,and it was with great difficulty 
dragged through the soft snow in’ which we waded knee deep, The 
wind had now increased to a heavy gale, dtir’ utindst ee 
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bounded to twenty yards, and every time of resting to take breath 
we cll received severe frost bites. ‘The sun having risen above the 
thickest part of the drift snow enabled us to steer a direct northerly 
course, for we expected in that direction to arrive at a small bay, 
which had been observed by Captain Parry and myself on our first 
arrival. At ten we were confirmed in our conjecture by descend. 
ing suddenly and arriving at a quantity of grounded ice, directed 
by which we made our way round the head of the bay, and ar. 
rived on the side of a small hill a little after eleven. The extreme 
severity of the weather determined me on peers our tent, and 
waiting until, in better weather, we could from the rising ground 
command a view of our future route. 

« When the tent had been pitched an hour, and our party were 
all smoking to promote warmth, the temperature at our fect was 
1° below zero, and over our head amongst the smoke + 7°; in the 
outer air it was — 5°, which although of itself sufficiently cold was 
rendered doubly piercing by the strength of the wind. John Lee 
was soon seized with a fit of shivering and severe pains in the loins, 
to check which we put him into his blanket and covered him with 
clothes which could ill be spared. A deep hole being dug in the 
snow a fire was made with the greatest difficulty, and we were made 
comfortable for a time by a warm mess of soup. I afterwards found 
that it would be possible by extending our excavation to make a 
cavern in which we might pass the night, for it would have been 
next to impossible to continue in the tent. Some of the men 
were therefore set to work, and had thus so good an opportunity of 
warming themselves, that our only shovel was lent from one to the 
other as a particular favour. At two P.M. the outer air was — 13°, 
and zero was the temperature of the tent, when Arnold’s pocket 
chronometer stopped from the effects of the cold. By four P.M. 
the cavern was finished and of sufficient size to contain us all ina 
sitting posture. After taking some hot soup, Lee was removed to 
the warmest place we could select and, making a fire, we managed 
by its smoke, which had no vent, to raise the temperature to + 20°, 
while outside it had fallen to — 25°.. Wenow cleaned our clothes 
as well as possible from the thick coating of snow drift, and closing 
the entrance of the cave with blocks of ishow, we crept into our 
blanket bags, and buddled close together to endeavour to prooure 
a little sleep. Our small dwelling had a very close feel, which was 
perhaps not a little augmented by the reflection that as alone 
could liberate us again after a nights drift of snow: and our 
being two feet thick, and not of the most secure description, there 
was no small probability of its breaking down on us, in which case 
confined as we were in our bags, and lying almost upon each other; 
we should have but little chance of extricating ourselves. ) 

“ At daylight on the 16th we found the temperature at + 26° 
until we dug out the entrance, when it fell to + 15°, while outside 
it was —— 25°. We again lighted our fire and, after sitting two 
hours in such thick black smoke that we could not see our feet, 
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succeeded in making some tea, which answered.a double purpose, 
as it served to thaw some meat which was frozen in the canisters. 
At nine A.M. the gale was unabated, and the drift as severe as ever. 
The tent was half buried in the snow, and I set all-hands to work 
at digging out the sledge, but it was so deeply sunk that our efforts 
were unsuccessful, and in the attempt our faces and extremities 
were most painfully frost bitten. With all these difficulties’ before 
us, Mr. Palmer and myself consulted together as to whether it 
would be most prudent to endeavour to pass another night in our 
present precarious situation, or while we were yet able to walk make 
an attempt to reach the ships, which we supposed were about six 
miles from us. We could not see a yard of our way, yet to remain 
appeared worse than to go forward, which last plan was decided on. 
At thirty minutes past nine, having placed all our luggage in the 
tent, and erected a small flag over it, we set out, carrying a few 
pounds of bread, a little rum, and a spade. The wind being now 
in our backs, we walked very briskly, and having an occasional 
glimpse of a very faint sun through the drift, managed to steer a 
tolerable course. Jgmes Carr having loitered a little behind us was 
suddenly missed, and by the most fortunate chance we saw him run- 
ning across our path in search of us; for had he been ten yards further 
off he might have been lost. After walking several miles we came 
to grounded ice, and saw the tracks of Eskimaux men and dogs, but 
these were so confused that we knew not which marks to follow. 

“ Not knowing on which side of the ships we had arrived, we 
feared to go to the southward or eastward, and accordingly went as 
nearly west as possible, in which direction we again crossed tracks. 
We now wandered amongst the heavy hummocks of ice without 
knowing which track to pursue, and suffering from cold, fatigue, 
and anxiety, were soon completely bewildered. Several of our 
party began to exhibit symptoms of that horrid kind of in- 
sensibility which is the prelude to sleep. ‘They all pena ex- 
treme willingness to do what they were told in order to keep in 
exercise, but none obeyed ; on the contrary they reeled about like 
drunken men. The faces of several were severely frost- bitten, and 
some had for a considerable time lost sensation in their fingers and 
toes ; yet they made not the slightest exertion to rub the parts af- 
fected, and discontinued their general custom of warming each 
other on observing a discolouration of the skin. . We continued for 
some time to employ them in building a snow-wall, ostensibly as a 
shelter from the wind, but in reality to give them exercise, for 
standing still must have proved fatal to men in our circumstances. 
My attention was particularly directed to Serjeant Spackman, who 
having been repeatedly warned that his nose was frozen: had paid 
no attention to it, owing to the state of stupefaction into which he 
had fallen. The frost-bite had now extended over one side of his face, 


which was frozen as hard as a mask, the eye-lids were stiff, and one . 


corner of the upper lip so drawn up as to expose the teeth and 
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i so alarming, that Lexpected every moment he wonld ie 
down never to rise again, Our pi now every m 
more gloomy, and it was but too evident that four of our > 
could not survivéanothét hour. Mr, Palmer, however, endeaYou 
With myself to ‘the people, but it was a faint attemp 
haf not a te giv : 
immediate to oufselves, in ci 
instead of Woollen Ones. Every pi 
or stone, was now taken for the ships 
im preventing the men from runni | 
attracted them, and losing themselves in the drift. In this state, 
while Mr. Palmer was running round us to warm himself, he sudé 
denly pitched on a new beaten track ; and as exercise was indis+ 
pensible, we determined on following it wherever it might lead us; 
Having taken the serjeant under my coat he recovered a little and 
we moved onwards, when, only those who have been in a similar 
state of distress can imagine our joy at finding the path led to the 
ships, at which we arrived in about ten minutes. * 

** John Lee had two of his fingers so badly frost-bitten as to lose 
a good deal of the flesh of the upper ends, and we were for many 
days in fear he would be obliged to have them amputated. Carr, 
who had been the most hardy while in the air, fainted twice on 
coming below; and all had severe frost-bites in different parts of 
the body, which recovered after the loss of skin usual in those 
cases.” Parry's Journal, p. 190. 


On the 8th of May, Captain Lyon attempted a second land 
journey. The party was out till the 21st, enduring hardships 
but little inferior to those which they had before encountered. 
On one occasion, in a heavy snow-drift, they remained sixty- 
eight bours on the same wretched spot, under cover of a tent 
eleven feet by six, and five feet high. Within this narrow 
space, were huddled ten persons, the snow perpetually thaw- 
ing and dripping upon them as it fell. “By this j 
they succeeded in ascertaining the course, which it woul 
be adviseable for the ships to run, whenever their expec 
release took place, without the necessity of examining bays 
und inlets : and they returned on board without more ey 
injury, than resulted from foot-foundering and. snow bli 
ness. eae 

No change in the ice however, was observable in 
winter quarters. The Eskimaux from time te time 
baeken.up and returned again, with a most capricious unce! 
tainty, but most of them had now taken leave. June arrived, 
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and Captain Parry, anxiwas to avoid any longer delay, deter- 
stand socepaleenal dorohgh subieds te Lape ight get into 
open water, by sawing through the ice. The track marked out 
wes G0-feotin width acx¢-the ships; 197 at the extremity, an 
2058 feet in length ; a second cut between 50 and 60 feet 








rity with which this arduous undertaking was exe- 
: The men worked daily, from six in the morning till 
eight in the evening, with no intermission but for meals; the 
singing at each saw was continual, and a person with closed 
eyes, might have fancied himself at some country merry- 
making. In one week the four lateral cats were completed, 
bot each block was now to be cut diagonally, before it could 
be removed, and while this operation was proceeding, the la- 
teral cuts adhered again in several places, partly by frost, and 
partly by pressure. In fifteen days the canal was finished, 
when the joint operation of the wind and tide, effectually 
closed it, and at the same time opened another, which ap- 
peared to require but little additional labour to become na- 
vigable. While the men were employed in rendering it so, 
the wind and tide again opened the artificial outlet, and 
nothing more was wanting, but a breeze from the north or 
west, to burst their bondage. 

It was onthe 2nd of July, that they made sail from Winter Is- 
land having been frozen in 267 days. At everystep which they 
advanced, the heavy ice came down upon them with increased 
fury, and the tide ran more impetuously. The Hecla at one 
time, was carried on board the Fury, broke her best bower 
anchor, and cut her own waist-boat nearly in two. | 


Meaty with wbich thi to 12. Nothing could exceed 
: 
cuted 


“On the morning of the 4th, the pressure was so heavy as to 
break us adrift from three hawsers ; we, however, were able to get 
secure again. Casting off in the forenoon, we towed with all the 
boats for ashort time until the ice again began to set in on us. As 
the Fury followed close astern, we could not get fast, and to avoid 
again being carried down on her, we were obliged to let the ice 
take us where it would. The same stream which hampered us, left 
the Fury in clear water, and she got fast. During the remainder 
of this day and night, and until the evening of the 5th, we made 
constant but fruitless attempts to get to the land floe, and in one 
instance four or five of our men were each on separate pieces of ice} 
parted from us in the endeavour to run out a hawser. A heavy 
pressure closing the loose ice unexpectedly gave them a road 6B 
board again; and, but for this circumstance, we must have seen 
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them carried away by the stream to certain destruction. When at 
length we were secured, the Fury was twelve or fourteen miles 
N. E. of us.” Lyon's Journal, p. 216. | , ) 


At noon, on the 7th, by dint of towing and'warping all the 
preceding night, the Hecla reached her consort. Her dan- 
gers, however, were only beginning. The flood-tide brought 
down with it a heavy and extensive floe, which, taking the 
vessel on her broadside, lifted her stern as. if by a wedge, 
The friction on the hawsers by which they were fast to the 
land ice, became so great, that at last they took fire; and 
the stream cable, two six and one five-inch hawsers gave wa 
at the same moment, three others speedily following them. 
‘The sea was.too full of ice to allow the ship to drive. She 
leant over the land ice, and her stern was entirely raised five 
feet out of the water. The lower-deck beams groaned ex. 
ceedingly, and a sudden jerk unhung the rudder, and broke 
the rudder-case. Had another floe supervened at this mo- 
ment, the vessel must inevitably have turned over, or parted 
in midships; but the very pressure itself was too strong for 
the floe by which it was occasioned; it burst upward, and 
the ship having righted, drifted several miles to the south. 
ward before the rudder could be replaced. While the Heela 
was endeavouring, on the following day, to rejoin the Fury, 
the latter vessel was not without her dangers also. The flood 
tide bore down masses of ice, which continually grazed her 
sides, and made her heel over under the pressure, till in the 
end a huge floe, many miles in length, came driving at the 
rate of a mile and a half an hour, and had already reached 
within five hundred yards of the ship, which was obliged to 
remain a quiet spectator of its appalling progress. Happily, 
at this distance, it struck against a point of land-ice, left the 
preceding night by its own separation. Here it broke with 
a tremendous crash, forcing numberless immense masses, 
Many tons in weight, to a height of fifty or sixty feet, whence 
they again rolled down to the land side, and were quickly 
succeeded by a fresh supply. ‘The peril, however, had not 
yet passed away. The floe might swing round and over- 
whelm the ship, or it might detach the land ice to which she 
was moored, and send her adrift to the mercy of the tides. 
Perhaps at no other period of the expedition was Captain 
Parry exposed to more fearful hazard; but the same Provi- 
dence which watched over him in other difficulties, was not 
wanting in this also. ‘The floe remained stationary during 
the remainder of the tide, and was carried off by the ebb. 

Continuing their course northward, occasionally, as they 
were beset, they landed, and explored the shore on foots -10 
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lat. 67° 18’ 05". long. 81° 26 20’, they found a noble river, 
which they named the Barrow. Up this, the average breadth | 
of which was about 600 yards, they rowed for nearly two 
miles before they came to shoal water, A little above, they 
were rewarded by a magnificent. cataract in two falls, the 
first about fifteen feet, the second ninety. The scenery 
was most wild and romantic, and we doubt not that Captain 
Lyon’s pencil has done it full justice. The shore continued 
to correspond with extraordinary precision to the chart 
traced by Ingliak. Off the island of Igloolik, the position 
of which had been most accurately laid down, they were 
again met by natives. ‘‘ Who are you? what are you? 
whence do you come? what is your name? what.do you 
want?” 
‘ rig, wiOev elo dvdpwy; md2 roe wide HCE TOKEC; 
were the general inquiries; and in return the savages were most 
agreeably surprised at learning intelligence of their friends 
and connexions in Winter Island. The snow huts had given 
place to summer tents, covered with the skins of seals and 
walruses; the seams of these are so accurately sewed, as to 
be completely water-proof; the pole is made of bones lashed 
— of broken spears, or of a unicorn’s horn, placed on 
a large central stone, in order to increase the height; from 
ten to fourteen feet, according to the number of inmates, is 
the general diameter ; and double tents are constructed by 
joining together the mouths of two single ones, and making 
an opening in the side. ‘The bottom of the covering is fast- 
ened down by large stones, or by a pile of gravel, and one or 
two skin-lines are carried from the pole to give it steadiness. 
The two captains passed the night in one of these tents, 
and having been thoroughly drenched in the sea, exchanged 
their uniforms for complete Eskimaux costume. Nothing 
could exceed the hospitality with which they were received, 
nor the interest which they excited by the accarate know- 
ledge which they had acquired, from their former long inter- 
coarse at Winter Island, of the native tables of kindred and 
affinity. One of their ancient friends, Toolooagbroo, was 
betrothed to a lady, whom they were shewn among their new 
acquaintance. Captain Lyon’s gallantry has described her, 
as a “very pretty, well-grown gint, about fourteen years ofage, 
with a pair of fine black eyes,” and so universally powerful is 
bature, that no engaged fair one, about tofigure ina Morning 
Post paragraph, with the delicious programme of “‘ marriage.in 
high life,” could makemore appropriate inquiries about settle- 
ments, dower, pin-money, and provision for younger children, 
than fell from the lips of this untutored savage. She asked 
11 2 
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endless questions about ber fature husband, was’ pleased at 
hearing that he had plenty of tin pots and was an expert seal- 
catcher, and did not appear sorry when it was added, that be 
was well-grown and handsome. 

A large cargo of Salmon had been brought from some dis- 
tance, and Captain Lyon, accompanicd with one Seaman, 
joined a fishing party, in the hope of supplying both ships, 
He past the first night in the tent of his guide Too-lé-mak, 
and slept under cover of a warm skin, beneath which, were 
his host, his wife, her son, and their dog, all in the same state 
of disencumbered nature. On the following morning they 
set ont on sledges. 


« This excursion had given me many opportunities of observing 
the dexterity with which the sledges and dogs are managed, and 
which I had never seen to cee my a at Winter Island. Our eleven 
dogs were large and even majestic looking animals ; and an old one 
of peculiar sagacity was placed at their head by having a longer 
trace, so as to lead them through the safest and driest places; 
these animals having such a dread of water as to receive severe 
beatings before they will swim a foot. The leader was instant in 
obeying the voice of the driver, who never beat, but repeatedly 
called tohim by name. When the dogs slackened their pace, the 
sight of a seal or bird was sufficient to put them instantly to their 
fall speed, and even though none ofthese might be seen on the ice, 
the cry of ‘ a seal!a bear! a bird!’ &c. was enough to give play to 
the legs and voices of the whole pack. It was a beautiful sight to 
observe the two sledges racing at full speed to the same object, the 
dogs and menin full cry, andthe vehiclessplashing through the holes 
of water with the velocity and spirit of rival stage coaches. There 
is something of. the spirit of professed whips in these wild races; 
for young men delight in passing each other’s sledge, and jockeying 
the hinder ove by crossing the path. In passing on different routes 
the right hand is always yielded, and should an inexperienced driver 
endeavour to take the left, he would have some difficulty in, per- 
suading his team to do so. ‘The only unpleasant circumstance at- 
tending these races is, that a poor dog is sometimes entangled and 
thrown down, when the sledge, with perhaps a heavy load, is un. 
avoidably drawn over his body. The driver sits on the fore part of 
the vehicle, from whence he jumps when requisite to pull it clear 
of any impediments which ovay lie in the way, and he also guides 
it by pressing either foot upon the ice. The.voice and long , whip 
answer all the purposes of reins, and the dogs can be made to turn 
a corner as dexterously as horses, though not in such an orderly 
manner, since they are constantly fighting, and I do not recolle¢ 
to have seen one receive a flogging without instantly wreaking his 
passion on the ears of his neighbours. ‘The cries of the men ‘are 
not more melodious than those of the animals, and their wild looks 
and gestures when animated, ‘give them an appearance of devils 
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driving wolves, before them. . Our dogs had eaten nothing for 
forty-eight hours, and could not have gone over less than sevent 
miles of ground; yet they returned, to all appearance, as fres 
and active as when they first set out.” Lyon's Journul, p. 243. 


The fishing appears to have afforded but poor sport, but 
Captain Lyon got considerable insight, and this was his chief 
object, into Eskimaux manners, Heeat walrus steaks, rubbed 
noses (koonik) and played leap-frog with the men ; made cats- 
cradles and. nursed: children for the women, and, no ‘doubt, 
established himself as a most popular Kabloona by his good- 
hunioured compliance with all the habits which came in his 
way. 

it was on the 16th of July that the mouth of the Strait 
which the Eskimaux geographers had laid down as the passage 
to the Polar Sea, was descried in lat. 6S° 45’ ; but an impene- 
trable barrier of ice occupied the whole entrance; and the 
obstacle continuing at so advanced a season of the yéar, 
left them small hopes that it would break up during the short 
remainder of summer; yet, what was left of July, the whole 
of August, and more than half September, was spent in the 
most laborious but fruitless attempts. to force their passage. 
In no instance did they succeed in penetrating with the ships 
more than forty miles in .a due westerly direction; but their 
exploring parties by land fully ascertained that the Strait 
(known as the Strait of the Fury and Hecla) did really com- 
municate with an open sea beyond on the West. Winter 
was now rapidly approaching: to pass it in the Strait involved 
the certainty of being frozen up for eleven months, and the 
advice of all his officers coincided with the opinion which 
Captain Lyon already entertained, that he ought to lose no 
time in securing his ships somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
[gloolik. On arriving off this island, the ice had already 
formed and attached itself so strongly to the shore, that the 
task of sawing another canal to let themselves in, as the first 
had been cut to let themselves out, became requisite for their 
safety. ‘The thickness of the ice in level places, averaged 
about a foot; in many others, however, it was several feet. The 
length of the passage was 4343 feet, and it was cheerfully 
completed in thirteen days, (on the 30th Oct.) without any 
addition to the sick list. ‘The Eskimaux readily lent all the 
aid in their power,—pulling the ropes, heaving the windlass, 
and handling the saws, not unfreqaently perhaps marring 
the work which they intended to make; but always affording 
atleast amusement. ‘They were peculiarly expert in imitating 

the cry, which in maritime language is termed singing out. » 
Long experience had now taught many additional precau- 
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tions against the severity of the climate. They found that the 
rigging if left standing was less injured than if dismantled; 
that a coating of snow on the upper deck and hatchways, pre- 
vented the escape of warmth; and that a snow wall built of 
slabs after the Eskimaux fashion, twelve feet high, and sur- 
rounding the ship at the distance of twenty-five feet, kept out 
the drift, and afforded a comfortable shelter for promenaders, 
The ships were about a mile distant from each other; so that 
although messengers passed regularly between them six times 
every day, it was impossible any longer to keep up that close 
and constant intercourse which the renewal of theatrical en- 
tertainments would demand. With this exception, the em- 
ployments of the former winter were diligently recommenced ; 
and the same disposition to be pleased even with their hard- 
ships continued undiminished. ‘‘ As for ourselves in the 
ship,” says Captain Lyon, on concluding the year, ‘‘ we were 
blessed with excellent health, and enjoyed every comfort 
which our splendid outfit and the nature of our situation 
would permit.” 

Unhappily circumstances were not the same with the poor 
Eskimaux.—A woman who was dangerously ill, was removed 
on shipboard, in order that she might receive cluser medical 
aid. Her case, however, proved hopeless; and she died. 
Captain Lyon gives the following account of her funeral. 


‘“« Takkeelikkeeta now prepared to dress the dead body, and in 
the first place stopped his nose with deer’s hair, and put on his 
gloves, sceming unwilling that his naked hand should come in con- 
tact with the corpse. I observed in this occupation his care that 
every article of dress should be as carefully placed as when his 
wife was living, and having drawn the boots on the wrong legs, he 
pulled them off again and put them properly ; this ceremony finish- 
ed, the deceased was sewed up in a hammock, and at the husband's 
urgent request her face was left uncovered. An officer who was 
resent at the time agreed with me in fancying that the man, from 

is words and actions, intimated a wish that the living child might 
be enclosed with its mother. We may have been mistaken, but 
there is an equal probability that we were right in our conjecture; 
for according to Crantz and Egede the Greenlanders were in the 
habit of burying their motherless infants from a persuasion that they 
must otherwise starve to death, and also from being unable to bear 
the cries of the little ones, while lingering for several days without 
sustenance ; for no woman will give them any share of their milk 
which they consider as the exclusive property of their own offspring. 
My dogs being carefully tied up at the man’s request, a party of 
our penple accompanied by me drew the body to the shore, where 


- we made a grave about.a foot deep, being unable to. get lower on 


account of the frozen earth. The body was placed on its back at 
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the husband's request, and he then stepped into the grave and cut 
all the stitches of the hammock, althou E without throwinyit open, 
seeming to imply that the dead should be left unconfived. ~ ‘I laid 
a woman’s knife by the side of the body and we filled up the grave, 
over which we also piled a saree of heavy stones which no anima] 
could remove. When all was done and we returned to the ship, 
the mam lingered a few minutes behind us and repeated two or 
three sentences as if addressing himself to his departed wife ; he 
then silently followed. We found Shega quite composed and at- 
tending her little sister, between whose eye-brows she had made a 

with soot, which I learned was because being unweaned it must 
certainly die. During the night my little charge called on its 
mother without intermission, yet the father slept as soundly until 
morning as if nothing had happened.” Parry’s Journal, p. 393. 

“In the evening the child took meat and jelly and sat up to help 
itself, but it soon after resumed its melancholy cry for its mother. 
At night my party had retired to sleep, yet 1 heard loud sighing 
occasionally, and on lifting the curtain I saw Takkeelikkeeta stand- 
ing and looking mournfully at his child. I endeavoured to compose 
him and he promised to go to bed, but hearing him again sighing 
in a few minutes, I went and found the poor infant was dead, and 
that its father had been sometime aware of it. He now told me it 
had seen its mother the last time it called on her, and that she had 
beckoned it to Khil-la, (Heaven) on which it instantly died. He 
said it was ‘ good’ that the child was gone, that no children out lived 
their mothers, and that the black spot which Shega had frequently 
renewed was quite sufficient to ensure the death of the infant. 

‘* My party made a hearty breakfast on the 26th, and I observed 
they did not scruple to lay the vessel containing the meat on the 
dead child, which I had wrapped in a blanket ; and this unnatural 
table excited neither disgust nor any other feeling amongst them 
more than a block of wood could have done. We now tied up all the 
dogs as Takkeelikkeeta desired, and took the child about a quarter 
of a mile astern of the ships to bury it in the snow ; for the tather 
assured me that her mother would cry in her grave if any weight 
of stones or earth pressed on her infant. She herself, he feared, 
had already felt pain from the monument of stones which we had 
laid upon her. The snow in which we dug the child’s grave was 
not above a foot deep, yet we were not allowed to cut into the ice 
or even use any slabs of it in constructing the little tomb. The 
body, wrapped in a blanket, and having the face uncovered, being 
placed, the father put the slings by which its deceased mother had 
carried it onthe right side, and in compliance withthe Eskimaux cus- 
tom of burying toys and presents with their dead, I threw in some beads. 
A few loose slabs of snow were now placed so as to cover without 
touching the body, and with this very slight sepulehre the’ father 
was contented, although a fox could have dug through it in half a 
minute. We however added more snow, and cemented all by 
pouring about twenty buckets ef water, which were brought from 
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the ship, on every part of the mound. I remarked that betpre,our 
task was completed the man turned and walked quietly to the ships, 

‘* During the two last days, | obtained some information with 
respect to mourning ceremonies, or at all events such as related to 
the loss of a mother of a family ; three days were to be passed by 
the survivors without their walking out on the ice, performing any 
kind of work, or even having any thing made for them. Washing 
is out of the question with Eskimaux at most times, hut now I was 
not allowed to perform the necessary ablutions of their hands and 
faces, however greasy or dirty they might be made by their food ; 
the girl's hair was not to be put in pig-tails, and every thing was 
neglected ; Takkeelikkeeta was not to go sealing until the summer, 
With the exception of an occasional sigh from the man, there were 
no more signs of grief ; our mourners ate, drank, and were merry, 
and no one would have supposed they ever had wife, mother, or 
sister. When the three days, and it is singular that such should 
be the time, were expired, the man was to visit the grave ; and 
having talked with his wife, all duties were to be considered as over. 
The 28th was our third day, but a heavy northerly gale and thick 
drift prevented our visiting the grave. The-29th, although not 
fine, was more moderate, and I accompanied him at an early hour. 
Arriving at the grave, he anxiously walked up to it, and carefully 
sought for foot-tracks on the snow, but finding none repeated to 
himself, ‘ No wolves, no dogs, no foxes, thank ye, thank ye.” He 
now began a conversation which he directed entirely to the grave, 
as if addressing his wife. He called her twice by name, and twice 
told her how the wind was blowing, looking at the same time in the 
direction from whence the drift was coming. He next broke forth 
into a low monotonous chaunt, and keeping his eyes fixed on the 
grave, walked slowly round it, in the direction of the sun, four or 
five times, and at each circuit he stopped a few moments at the 
head. His song was, however, uninterrupted. At the expiration 
of about eight minutes, he stopped, and turning suddenly round to 
me, exclaimed * Jigwd,’ (that’s enough) and began walking back 
to the ship. In the song he chaunted I could frequently distinguish 
the word Koyeana, (thank you) and it was occasionally coupled 
with the Kabloonas. Two other expressions, both the names of the 
spirits or familiars of the Annatko, Toolemak, were used a few 
times; but.the whole of the other words were perfectly unintelligible 
to me,” | Parry’s Journal, p. 395. | 


One other wretched woman, Kagha, a widow, died .weder 
circumstances of peculiar horror.—On the loss of her husband; 
she became, as it were, excommunicated and under a ban,, She: 
was miserably ill ; but it was no one’s duty to minister to her) 
wants, and she was left in a snow hut, through the, broken 
roof of which blew a piercing wind, plundered of all, her: 
goods, and with no covering but a torn skin, and a masqueof 
indéscribable’ filth. Yet, in this state, when Captain Lyon. 
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produced blankets to carry her to a comfortable birth in his: 
own cabin, she turned and asked, what he would pay her for 
her trouble. In spite of a most wayward and discontented 
temper, after a few days she was pronounced convalescent. 
Her habits had rendered Captain Lyon’s cabin a general 
nuisance; and it was with considerable satisfaction that his 
humanity was permitted to dismiss her. In ten days she was 
again found closed up and alone in a small snow hat ; a single 
wick of her lamp was burning, and her long hair was frozen 
to her bed place by a quantity of blood which she had been 
spitting. When she left the ship, her gums were health 
and her teeth white; now the lower jaw was quite destroyed, 
black and carious, without a single tooth. The unhappy 
wretch died in a few hours of absolute starvation; yet, after 
her husband’s decease, her sister, father, mother, and brother- 
in law, were all at hand, and living for the time in plenty. 

Captain Parry’s first intention was, as early as the season 
permitted, to despatch the Hecla to England with such of 
the crew of both vessels as seemed most affected by this 
fatiguing and protracted service The effective strength of the 
men was evidently impaired, and it was no longer doubtfal 
that if both vessels persevered in the attempt little hope 
was left that either would return home. In the course 
of April active preparations commenced for the ex- 
ecution of this plan. Various exchanges of stores were made 
which circumstances appeared to require; and on all these 
occasions the labour of transport was performed by dogs 
without any difficulty ; uaccompanied by drivers, these useful 
and singular animals bore from one ship to another bower 
anchors, boats and topmasts; they worked between seven 
and eight hours each day, and once nine dogs dragged 
1611 lbs. a distance of 1750 yards in nine minutes ! 

The health of the crew however, among whom unequivocal 
symptoms of scurvy had appeared, rendered a change in the 
original plan unavoidable. August had arrived, and the 
ships as vet were unable to extricate themselves ; farther dis- 
coveries of importance were almost impossible from the late- 
ness of the season, and to pass a third winter witb a single ship, 
and diminished resources wore the appearance of desperation. 
These cogent reasons determined Captain Parry 1o,;etura to 
England with’ both ‘vessels together, aad hike ae heraben 
Captain was ‘writing his official On the,, 
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helping themselves, they floated along immoveably | beset for 
24 days out of 26, during which they passed over 140 leagues, 
generally very close to the shore, and always unable to do 
any thing to effect an escape from danger ; the remainder of 
the voyage however was peepee: and they entered the 
Thames on the 2list of October, 1823, after an absence of 
two years and ahalffrom England. 

Long as our notice of these works is, we have not givena 
tithe of a tenth of an abridgment of the profoundly interesting 
matter which they contain; and we cannot break away with- 
out adding a few particulars from Captain Lyon’s valuable 
chapter (the 9th) of the general habits of the Eskimaux, 
Of their dress we despair, without a plate, of affording 
any description which shall be at all satisfactory. It 
must suffice to say, that it consists of skins very neatly 
fashioned for the men, into ahooded outer coat with a broad 
skirt behind, an inner coat or shirt, a cloak with sleeves, 
trowsers, two pair of boots, and mittens for the hands. The 
women wear the same materials in a different shape. 'The 
outer coat bas two flaps, one in front and one behind; the 
hood is used as a cradle for the children, who lie in it stark 
waked, and the breeches are much less ornamented than those 
of the other sex. When Captain Lyon informed the belles of 
Igloolik that his countrywomen the Kabloonas were untattoed, 
they shrugged up their shoulders with scorn; but when he 
added that they never wore breeches, the soft hearted Eski- 
maux expressed sincere commiseration, ‘‘ because they must 
be so cold.” The females boots are disproportionably large, 
and are used as pockets for such articles as their mouths can- 
not conveniently hold, and as temporary larders for any unu- 
sual stock of provisions. Hunting is the chief and almost 
sole occupation of the men. When the animal is once killed, 
every preparation of its flesh and skin belongs to the women. 
Sucking and chewing are the preliminaries which all sab- 
stances intended for dress or other uses undergo, and in these 
branches of ortfacture the fair sex alone is concerned. | In 
hunting the men use various kinds of spears, each ingeni- 
vasly adapted to its particular purpose. ‘The bow is rarely 
used at a greater distance than twenty yards. One man with 
three dogs will make sure ofa bear. Deer are allured within 
shot by an imitation of their own bellow, or if the hunter has 
patience, by drawing a hood of that animal's skin completely 
over his head, and standing still till the silly and inquisitife 
beast comes up close (as it always ultimately does) to examine 
him. ‘Ihe Eskimanx are restless and migratory, indeed the 
difficulty with which they procure food renders frequent 
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change of residence necessary-for their subsistence. Even 
those who have not visited the distant quarters are traditionally 
well acquainted with their own country, which may be said to 
extend about ninety miles farther north than Igloolik. There 
are tribes in their neighbourhood, particularly one in South- 
ampton Island, whom they esteem to be immeasurably inferior 
to themselves, and whom they distinguish by a term as expres- 
sive as BapCapos, Khiad-tér-mi-d, Honesty is one of their most 
striking characteristics. Among themselves property was al- 
ways sacred, and out of 200 people with whom our sailors be- 
came intimately acquainted, only three were considered as de- 
termined thieves, and even these performed their work so 
clumsily as to be instantly detected. It should be remembered 
also that wood and iron were to them, what gold and jewels 
are to us; and it may then be asked how many inthe mixed 
rabble of London would be equally abstinent if placed in the 
mines of Laricaja, or among the diamonds of Siam. 

In the balance df virtue and vice indeed an Eskimaux ap- 
pears to be far superior to other savages. If he is always a 
most pertinacious beggar, if he murmurs that a neighbour 
has more beads or blubber than himself,—angulus ille Vicini 
nostro quia pinguior,—if he is not keenly alive to gratitude, 
and if occasionally he lies for his own benefit, against these de- 
fects may be justly weighed imperturbable good temper, in- 
sensibility to danger, inexhaustible hospitality, and an entire 
absence of all personal or hereditary spirit of revenge, which 
is almost as rarely found in civilized sucieties as among savage 
hordes. Bigamy is common among them, but the women 
are all well treated. Conjugal fidelity is neither exacted nor 
practised on either side. In public all the decorum of more 
refined nations is observed between the sexes; nevertheless 
when the men are absent certain revelries are practised, to 
which Capt. Lyon obtained admittance without the disguise of 
Clodius, although they appear to partake somewhat of the cha- 
racter of those mysteries which the Roman gallant so infa- 
mously violated. Of their religious belief little knowledge could 
be obtained, and as no kind of worship exists among them it 
is not probable that their theology is very extensive. Their 
fature state is one of enjoyment; and seems destined onl 
for the good, or those who have endured hardship in this ey 
In Kayl-yak, or heaven suchas are drowned at sea, starved 
to death, murdered, or killed by walruses or bears, inhabit 
with two great spirits, Khioo-w60-khiak and 'Tat-kak. In 
Aad-lee which is situated in the centre of the earth, there are 
four degrees; the three first are regions not of absolute pu- 
hishment but of partial discomfort ; for the sky in them is so 
il 
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close to the earth that: aman cannot walk. erect.. In. the 

fourth are concentrated all the delights which can spring from. 
hanting without fatigue, eating without indigestien, singing: 
without hoarseness, dancing without cramp, and: sleeping» 
without growing too fat. Of their Annatkoos or conjurors, 

Capt. Lyon has given the fullowing account. 


‘‘ Amongst our Igloolik acquaintances were two female and a 
few male wizards, of whom the principal was Toolemak. This 
personage was cunning and intelligent, and whether professionally, 
or from his skill in the chase, but perhaps from both reasons, was 
considered by all the tribe as a man of importance. As I invari- 
ably paid great deference to his opinion on all subjects connected 
with his calling, he freely communicated to me his superior know~ 
ledge, and did not scruple to allow of my being present at his in.' 
terviews with Térnga, or his patron spirit. In consequence of this, 
I took an early opportunity of requesting my friend to exhibit his 
skill in my cabin. His old wife was with him, and by much flattery, 
and an accidental display of a glittering knife and some beads, she 
assisted me in obtaining my request. All light excluded, our sur- 
cerer begen chanting to his wife with great vehemence, and she in 
return answered by singing the Amna-aya, which was not discon 
tinued during the whole ceremony. As far as T could hear, he 
afterwards began turning himself rapidly round, and. in-@ loud 
powerful voice vociferated for Tornga with great impatience, at, 
the same time blowing and snorting like a walrus. His noise, im- 
patience, and agitation increased every moment, and he at length 
seated himself on the deck, varying his tones, and making a rustling 
with his clothes. 

** Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed as 
to sound as if retreating beneath the deck, each moment becoming 
more distant, and ultimately giving the idea of being many feet 
below the cabin, when it ceased entirely. His wife now, in answer 
to my queries, informed me very seriously that he had dived, and 
that he would send up Tornga. Accordingly, in about half a mi- 
nute, a distant blowing was heard very slowly approaching, and a 
voice which differed from that we at first had heard, was at times 
mingled with the blowing, until at length both sounds became dis- 
tinct, and the old woman informed me that Tornga was come to 
answer my questions. I accordingly asked several questions of the 
sagacious spirit, to each of which inquiries I received an answer by 
two loud slaps on the deck, which 1 was givén to understand were 
favourable. A very hollow, yet powerful voice, certainly much 
different from the tones of ‘Toolemak, now chanted for some time, 
and a strange jumbie of hisses, groans, shouts, and gabblings like 
a turkey, succeeded in rapid order. ‘The old woman sang with in- 
creased energy, and, as I tuok it for granted that this was all intended 
to astonish the Kabloona, I cried repeatedly that I was very mach 
afraid. his, as | expected, added fuel to the fire, until the poor 
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immortal, exhausted by its own might, asked leave to retire. The 
voice gradually sank from our hearing, as at first, and a very indis- 
tinct hissing succeeded ; in ‘its advance, it sounded like the tone 
predueed by the wind on the bass chord of an, Eolian harp ; . this 
was soon changed to a rapid hiss, like that of a rocket, and Toole- 
mak with a yell annaunced his return, 1 had held my breath at, 
the first distant hissing, and twice exhausted myself, yet our con- 


juror did not once respire, and even his returning and powerful yell 


was uttered without a previous stop or inspiration of air. 

“ Light being admitted, our wizard, as might be expected, was 
in a profuse perspiration, and certainly much exhausted by his ex- 
ertions, which had continued for at least half an hour. We now 
observed a couple of bunches, each consisting of two stripes of 
white deer-skin and a long piece of sinew, attached to the back of 
his coat. These we had not seen before, and were informed that 
they had been sewed on by the Tornga while he was below.” 
Lyon's Journal, p58. 


Toolemak had ten superior beings whom he used to con- 
sult, and a cuuntless host of minor sprites. Exhibitions such 
as that just described are rare, and although the Annatkoos 
are but rivals, they carefully abstain from exposing each 
other’s secret. Toulemak, however, one evening having drank 
nine glasses and a half of raw spirits (or hot water as he 
termed it) ran riot in conjuring, and betrayed the mystery of 
his diving or retiring voice, which was regulated by his speak- 
ing in his hands and covering his face with his jacket. He 
was quite a bon compagnon in bis cups, singing and shaking 
hands, and biting whatever was in his reach, especially the 
cabin doors, with his strong short teeth. Eleven pints and 
one gill of water, supplied as fast as he could swallow them, 
restored him to sobriety, and he awoke the next morning 
without either head-ache or sickness. th | 

Of the merit of these works as clear, distinct, aud manly. 
narratives of an expedition which has never heen, exceeded, 
in interest, the length of our notice sufficiently speaks our 
estimate. For the still higher merit displayed by the anthors 


under the most trving circamstances of difliculty and danger; 


we must refer to the Journals themselves; which, notwith> 


standing the modesty of the writers, would not be faithful 


récotds if ‘they did wot fully display the many excellent’and 
noble qaalities which were ‘called inté exercise. Captaiit 
Parry’s original belief of a passage, the western outlet of 
Which will be found in Behring’s Straits, is corroborated’ 
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ainest tp entire cpp yisen Dy hese, and his former researc 63, | 


Of its practicability he feels ne . £ 
tisfied that an open sea exists along the northern coast. of 
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America to Icy Cape. His courseis now directed to Prince 
t’s Inlet, and from his future labours in conjunction 
with those of Captains Lyon and Franklin, we may feel san 
guine of the ultimate success of an enterprize which, to use 
the adventurous voyager’s own words, “ for centuries 
has engaged the attention of the civilized world.” Captain 
Franklin is again employed on his former ground, and Cap- 
tain Lyon intends to cross by land from Repulse Bay to the 
western coast, and to trace this onward to Point Turnagain. 
We cordially trust that no longer period than that spent in 
the last expedition may elapse before we have to announce 
the complete triumph of our distinguished coantrymen, 
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Art. IV. Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions ; or, 
an Attempt to trace such Illusions to their Physical 
Causes. By Samuel Hibbert, M. D. F. R.S, E. 12mo, 
460 pp. 10s.Gd. Whittaker, London ; Oliver, Edinburgh. 
1824. 


EvkRY one who has had a fever or even an obstinate fit.of | 
indigestion, knows well that spectral illusions are closely con- | 
nected with the state of the body. Dr. Ferriar’s Egsay on 
Apparitions was the first medical work of any importance on 
this very interesting subject; and though it may be said to 
have rather indicated the prinpinre on which the enquiry 
ought to be conducted, than exhausted the various topics, 
psycholpgical and pathological, which it necessarily embraces, 
it has nevertheless proved a guide, as well to the physician as 
to the philosupher, in tracing at once the nature and the care 
of those corporeal maladies which affect the mind. It is 
now universally admitted, that spectral appearances ought 
to be regarded in no other light than as an indication of a 
morbid state of the nerves, or of a very highly excited con- 
dition of the blood: and the main object of Dr. Hibbert’s 
book is to illustrate this connection, both by adducing a va- 
riety of new facts, and also by a reference to the action of 
certain chemical substances on the fluids of the human body, 
and, through that medium, on the energies of the mind. 

In endeavouring te obtain a correct notion of certain vital 
properties of the human frame, and of the relation which the 
immaterial principle seems to bear to these properties, he 
begins with an investigation into the blood ; satisfied that his 
enquiry will derive some assistance from observing the effect 
produced upon that fluid by the introdaction into the lungs of 
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onan gases. Such of these airs as increase the cireula- 
ation, and expand the volume, of the blood, give pleasare, 
and excite lively images in the mind ; whilst those which ré- 
tard the pulse, and create a constriction in the capillaries, are 
uniformly followed by pain and the most disagreeable impres- 
sions on the imagination. The former of these facts is. well 
illustrated by the action of the nitrous oxide. When the ef- 
fects of this gaseous inhalation were first tried, the general 
result was, that in proportion as it influenced the circulation, 
sensations became more and more vivid. These were de- 
scribed as Consisting in an “ inoreased sensibility to touch ;" 
—a “sense of tangible extension ;’-—“ visible impressions 
becoming more illuminated ;”’—*‘* luminous points arising to 
dazzle the vision ;”—‘‘ hearing more acute, so that the smallest 
sound in the room was heard distinctly ;”—* feelings of such 
delight, as almost to destroy consciousness.” At the same 
time we are told, grateful recollections of an uncommon in- 
tensity, passed rapidly through the mind. One individual, in 
attempting to describe his feelings, could oniy compare them 
to those which he had experienced when witnessing an heroic 
scene upon the stage. Another, says the author, could only 
refer for a description of the state of his mind, to the emotion 
raised within his breast, when, upon the occasion of the fa- 
mous commemoration of Handel at Westminster Abbey, he 
heard seven hundred instruments playing at one time. 

The’ experiments of Sir H. Davy on the exciting powers 
of the nitrous oxide, are known to ull the world. henever, 
says he, the operation of this gas was carried to its greatest 
height, the pleasurable thrilling gradually diminished, the 
sensé of pressure was lost, impressions ceased to be perceived, 
vivid ideas passed rapidly through the mind. On one occasion 
he tells us, he gradually began to lose the perception of 
external things, and a vivid and intense recollection of some 
former experiments, passed through his mind, so that he called 
out, ‘‘ What an amazing concatenation of ideas!” The fol- 
lowing experiment is so striking in itself, and applies with so 
mach force to the hypothesis entertained by our author, that 
we are tempted to transcribe the details of it as they are given 
by Sir Humphrey. After informing us that he was inclosed 
in an air-tight breathing box of the capacity of about nine 
cubic feet and a half, and that, in the course of an hour and a 
we no less a quantity than eighty qaarts had been thrown 
in, he adds: 


“The moment after I came out of the box, I began to i 
twenty quarts of unmingled nitrous oxide. A thrilling, antending 
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limb ; my visible impr 
fied. I heard distinctly every soundin. 
aware of my situation. By degrees, , aa, 
——, lost of meee, with eater 
visible images rapidly through my mind, an . 
with words id tech a manner as to cmelucs erceptions perfe 
novel: | existed in a world of newly mo he une newly confecte 
ideas. When I was awakened from this ‘semi-delirious trance’'® 
Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag from my tnouth, indi on ané 
pride were the first feelings produced by the sight of the 
about me. My emotions were ent tic and sublime; and for § 
moment I walked round the room, perfectly regardless of what.wad 
said to me. As I recovered my former state of mind, I felt anin- 
clination to cominunicate the discoveries I had made during the ex- 
iment. I endeavoured to recall the ideas—they were feeble and 
indistinct. One _recollection of terms, however, presented itself, 
and with the most intense belief and prophetic manner, ! @X- 
claimed to Dr. Kinglake, * Nothing exists but thoughts; the uni- 
verse is composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains,’”’.  , 
















The inferences which present themselves so readily ia con- 
nexion with the facts now mentioned, will derive additional 
strength from examining into the effects of the febrile mi- 
asma; the primary action of which has a tendency directly 
opposite to that of the nitrous oxide. When the pernicions 
gas just referred to, is introduced into the blood, it is said to 
vivify mental. impressions to no less a degree than if the ni- 
trous oxide itself had been inhaled; with this difference, that 
the feelings and reflections are of the niost painful and dis- 
agreeable nature imaginable. There is a general soreness 
which pervades the whole system, of such an acutefiess, that 
the contact of the external air, or a change of temperatare, 
becomes quite insupportable. A great anxiety prevails aboat 
the precordia, while the images of the mind are rendered 
no less intense, being of such a painful-description, apd se 
increasing in their gloomy character, that the ancertenanire: 
tients have been known to labour under the most overwhelm- 
ing dejection The mind gradually becomes inseasible.to 
outward impressions, and a new world of ideas, of the most 
frightful kind, immediately takes their place. Horrid spec- 
tral images arise; the forerunners, says Dr. Hibbert,.of.a 
suddenly diminished degree of excitement, of stotal. ingensi- 
bility, or of death itself. | 

These statements affurd a view of the visionary world, of 
which our author has undertaken to describe some of the 
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i: are. y. 
rmerarrive at'a certain height of: vi vid-! 
iy ‘beco “fainter; while the latter, in an. 

; in’ vividiiess 5 ‘the ‘result’ being, *that 
ollected images Of thought, vivified to the height of abtust 
ressions, constitute’ almost’ éntirely the sole objects’ of 
pental consciousness. That ideas may be so excited ds't6 
qual, in their intensity, the vividness of actual impréssions, 

‘to be thereby mistaken for them, is a fact with which all 
medical.men are. perfectly familiar. Dr. Ferriar supplies a 

t'variety, of instances ; remarking, on the authority of a 

experience, that, in certain diseases, ‘‘ from recalling 
images by an act of memory, the transition is direct to be. 
holding spectral objects which have been floating in the ima- 
gination.” ‘‘ I have frequently,” says he, ‘‘in the course of 
my ‘professional practice, conversed with persons who ima- 
gined that they saw demons and heard them speak ; which 
species of delusion admits of many gradations and distinctions, 
exclusive of actual insanity.” 

The value of the facts stated above, arises from the illus- 
tration they afford of the connexion between certain states of 
the blood and certain conditions of the mind. The nitrous 
oxide produces effects similar to those which are known to 
spring from highly-exciting causes of a moral nature, such as 
extreme joy or surprise; and which sometimes impress on 
the mind images so deep and permanent, that the powers of 
reason are employed in vain to modify or remove thom. The 
volume and citodlation of the blood are affected by gaseous 
inhalations; in such a way as to disorder the functions of the 
understanding, to blunt the sensibility of the nervous sys- 
tem, and‘ to give to ideas a greater vividness and activity 
than belong to actual impressions on the organs of sense. Sir 
H. Davy assures us that the train of images which passed 
throngh his mind, were not only vivid but visible. His 
thoughts were embodied and coanected with certain figures, 
which flitted before his imagination like the visions of a 
dream, or of 4 mind actually diseased... In short, apperiione 
presented themselves to his eyes when in the highest fit, of 
excitement : he existed in a world of ideas: outward imprea- 
sions ceased to affect him; and he felt as if he had been cam- 
pletely removed beyend the reach of all the powers sand 
qualities of matter. @ eer 

Now, upon being put in ~ aps of these.facts, we ane 
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naturally indaced.to enquire, whether an original taint of the 
blood, or disease, or other causes of a strictly moral, descrip- 
tion, might not produce effects analogous to those which 

ring from the action of chemical fluids. The motion of the 
blood in the veins and arteries is accelerated by mental im- 
pressions. A high state of excitement is easily produced in 
certain constitations; giving occasion to strange combinations 
in the train of ideas, deranging the principle of association, 
and bestowing upon recollected images a degree of strength, 
vivacity and reality which surpass the most intense sensation 
proceeding from external objects. The condition of confirmed 
insanity, it-is presumed, consists in the ascendency which 
the imagination acquires over the senses. The ideas of the 
madman on certain points, are not only much more viyid 
in his mind than the, impressions upon his external organs ; 
bat from the diseased state of his blood and nerves, the images 
of former scenes rise up before his fancy as real and palpable 
objects, and deceive his weakened intellect under the form of 
spectres, ghosts, and demons. 

Dr. Ferriar reminds us that this species of delusion admits 
of many gradations and distinctions exclusive of actual in- 
sanity; and the famous case of Nicolai, the Prussian book- 
seller, is one which proves the truth of the Doctor’s statement, 
and illustrates at the same time the general principle upon 
which all such phenomena are to be ms tes The person 
just named informs the world that he saw, in a state of mind 
completely sound, and after the first terror was over, with 
perfect calmness, for nearly two months, almost constantly 
and involuntarily, a vast number of human and other forms, 
and even heard their voices; though all this, he adds, was 
merely the consequence of a diseased state of the nerves and 
an irregular circulation of the blood. In the year 179], 
when he happened to be overtaken by some misfortune which 
greatly affected his feelings, he saw, while his wife and ano- 
ther person were in the room, a form like that of a person 
whom he knew to have been some time dead. 


*¢ T pointed at it, asking my wife if she did not see it? It was 
but natural that she should not see any thing: my question there- 
fore alarmed her very much, and she immediately sent for a physi- 
cian. The phantasm continued about eight minutes. I grew at 
length more calm, and being extremely exhausted, fell into a rest. 
less sleep, which lasted about half an hour. The physician ascribed 
the apparition to a violent mental emotion, and hoped there would 
be no return: but the violent agitation of my mind had in some 
way disordered my nerves, and produced further consequences, 
which deserve a more minute description.” : 
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He then proceeds to narrate, that at four in the afternoon, 
the form which he had seen in the morning re-appeared. 
He was by himself when this happened; and being rather 
aneasy at the incident he went to his wife’s apartment. 
Thither he was accompanied by the apparition, which however 
at intervals disappeared, and always presented itself in a 
standing posture. Aboat six o’clock there appeared also 
several walking figures, which had no connection with the 
first. After the first day, the form of the deceased person 
appeared no more, but its place was supplied by many other 
slaatoins, sometimes representing acquaintances, but mostly 
strangers. Those whom he knew were composed of living 
and deceased persons, but the number of the latter was com- 
paratively small. 


‘‘ These phantasms seemed equally clear and distinct. at all 
times and under all circumstances, both when I was by myself, and 
when I was in company, and as well in the day as at night, and in 
my own house as well as abroad: they were however less frequent 
ty was in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me 
when I was in the street. When I shut my eyes these phantasms © 
would sometimes vanish entirely, though there were instances when 
I beheld them with my eyes closed ; yet when they disappeared on 
such occasions, they generally returned when I opened my eyes, 
I conversed sometimes with my physician and. my wife of the 
phantasms which at the moment surrounded me; they appvared 
more frequently walking than at rest, nor were they constantly 
present. They frequently did not come for some time, but always 
re-appeared for a longer or shorter period, either singly or in com- 
pany, the latter however being most frequently the case. I gene- 
rally saw human forms of both sexes, but they usually seemed not to 
take the smallest notice of each other, moving as in a market place, 
where all are eager to pass through the crowd; at times, however, 
they seemed to be transacting business with each other. I also 
saw several times people on horse-back, dogs and birds. All these 
phantasms appeared to me in their natural size, and as distinct ay 
if alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in the uncovered 
parts, as well as in different colours and fashions in their dresses, 
though the colours seemed somewhat paler than in real nature, 
None of the figures appeared particularly terrible, comical, or dis- 
gusting, most of them being of an indifferent shape, and some pre- 
senting a pleasing aspect. The longer these phantoms continued 
to visit me, the more frequently did they return, while at the same 
time they increased in number about four weeks after they. had 
first appeared. I also began to hear them talk; the 
sometimes conversed among themselves, but more frequently ad- 
dressed their discourse to me; their speeches were commonly 
short, and never of an walenne : turn, At several times there 
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appeared to me both dear and sensible friends of both sexes, whose 
addresses tended to appease my grief, which had not_yet wholly 
subsided : their consolatory speeches were generally addressed to 
me when I was alone. Sometimes however I was accosted by. 
these consoling friends while I was engaged in company, and not 
unfrequently while real persons were speaking to me. ‘Ihese con- 
solatory addresses consisted sometimes of abrupt gem and at 
other times they were regularly executed.—'lhough my mind and 
body were in a tolerable state of sanity all this time, and these 
phantasms became so familiar to me that they did not cause me the 
slightest uneasiness, and though I even sometimes amused myself 
with surveying them, and spoke jocularly of them to my physician 
and my wife, | yet did not neglect to use proper medicines, espe- 
cially when they began to haunt me the whele day, and even at 
night as soon as [ awaked.”’ 


Nicolai gives so candid an account of his case that we are 
enabled to perceive at the first glance that the singular disease 
under which he laboured proceeded as well from a morbid 
state of the body as from a highly excited condition of ‘the 
mind. “It does not appear, however, that the phantasms 
which disturbed his repose were uniformly connectéd with 
the causes of his grief. On the contrary, so far as appears 
in his narrative, the greater part of them was totally uncon- 
nected even with his prevailing trains of thought. At all 
events, the proximate cause was a disordered state of the 
blood; for which reason, he never failed upon receiving a 
visit from his unsubstantial friends to send for the surgeon to 
have his veins relieved. Blood-letting and medicine were at 
all times-successful in putting to flight the various tribes of 
phantasms. The airy figures of horsemen, ladies, dogs, 
birds, and pedestrians took their leave of the bibliopole upon 
the arrival of his apothecary. His bane and antidote became 
quite familiar to him; and accordingly, though he had a 
more extended intercourse with the world of spirits than fell 
to the lot of St. Theresa, or any other dreamer of dreams in 
ancient or modern times, he became neither frightened nor 
fanatical. He traced all his spectres and apparitions to a 
physical cause, and he sought his remedy in a similar source. 

Dr. Hibbert has introduced into his book a great deal of 
valuable matter on the pathology of spectral illusions as con- 
nected with different habits of body and periods of life. He 
has extended his observations to such phenomena of that kind 
as result from ‘“‘ the highly excited states of particular tem- 
peraments”—“ frem the hysteric temperament”—“‘ from the 
neglect of accustomed periodical blood-letting”—from such 
as occur as “' Hectic symptoms”—from febrile and intlam- 
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matory affections—from inflammation of the brain—from 
general nervous irritability—and from hypocondriasis. . 

»There is a curious case brought forward under the head of 
the hysteric temperament, a condition of body incident. to 
women ata certain age. The memoir iu which it was ori- 

inally described is inserted in the last volume of the Royal 

ociety of Edinburgh, under the title of ‘‘ Uterine Irrita- 
tion, and its effects on the Female Constitution.” The pa- 
tient in question was a girl of sixteen, who had shewn general 
symptoms of plethora, the first symptom of whose mental 
disorder was an unusual somnolency. This was succeeded 
by disturbed and talking dreams, in which she uttered wild 
incoherent expressions, or sang musical airs. Indications of 
somnambulism followed. She would fall asleep, imagine her- 
self an episcopal clergyman, go through the ceremony of bap- 
tizing children, and give an appropriate and  extempore 

rayer. Or she would fancy herself living with her aunt near 

jndon, and placing herself upon one of the kitchen stools, 
ride upon it with a clattering noise, and take an imaginary 
journey to Epsom races. ‘These illusions or wanderings, as 
the girl herself named them, would suddenly come on when 
she was walking with her mistress’s children, or was going to 
church ; while she was dressing herself; while she was ar- 
ranging the fnrniture of the house; or while she was busily 
engaged in the duties of the pantry or of the dining table. 
About a quarter of an hour previous to each state of this 
kind she felt somewhat drowsy ; a pain in the head, usually 
slight, succeeded ; afterwards a cloudiness or mistiness. came 
over the eyes; a peculiar ringing noise stunned her ears, 
sometimes resembling the sound of curriage wheels, and. ac- 
companied with a feeling of motion as if she herself were 
seated in the vehicle. : Vid atois 

The state of all these sensations, says Dr. Hibbert, bore 
some slight degree of resemblance to that which results, from 
an incipient effect on the circulation after inhaling the nitrous 
oxide—false yet vivid external impressions having been felt. 
When, however, the fit was fairly on, there was an evident 
diminution of sensibility to outward things; and in propor- 
tion as her sensations became less vivid, her ideas or mental 
images became more intense. It is remarkable, too, that, 
though she could not name objects when the light of a candle 
or of the fire shone fully upon them, she, could point them 
out correctly in the shade, or when they were dimly illumi- 
nated. She also recognized any of her acquaintances mach 
better by their shadows than by looking at their persons. In 
one of her paroxysms being requested to state what she felt, 
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she put ber hand to her forehead, complained of a pain in 
her head, and said that she saw mice running through the 
room. She had often said the same thing when her eyes were 
shut; and added, that she was frequently accompanied by a 
little black dog, of which she had never been able to rid her- 
self. 

Dr. Hibbert is pleased to indulge in some curious specu- 
lations relative to the impression which phantasms are sup- 
posed to make on the a of sense; and his opinion seems 
to be, that the retina of the eye, for example, is the organ 
of ideas no less than of sensations. It is not easy to conjee- 
ture in what acceptation of the term the eye can be called the 
organ of ideas, except in so far that it is the medium through 
which the form and colour of external objects are made sub- 
jeots of thought. This is the common meaning of the psycho- 
logieal language which is usually employed by metaphysical 
writers; but the autho rnow before us appears to hold that the 
organ of vision is somehow made subservient to those vivid 
recollections or images of the mind which he elsewhere deno- 
minates spectral illusions. For example: a friend of the 
bookseller, Nicolai, who was just recovering from a nervous 
fever, and was still very weak, imagined that, while he lay 
one night in bed, perfectly conscious, too, that he was awake, 
he saw the door of his chamber open, and a woman enter, 
who advanced to his bed-side. He looked at the figure for 
some moments, but not liking her, he turned to his wife; and 
on directing his eyes once more towards the phantom, it was 
not to be seen. 

Now, here comes the puzzle. It is admitted that, in this 
imeident, the real sensation, ‘or perception, rather, of a closed 
door (for it is taken for granted that there was light enough 
in the room for the sick man to see the door,) was followed 
by the fantastical representation of the door being opened 


by a female figure. ‘The question then is, says the learned 
Doctor, 


*« If those very points of the retina on which the picture of the 
real door had been impressed, fornied the same point of the visual 
ergan on which the idea or past feeling that constituted the phan- 
tasm was subsequently induced ; or, in other words, did the revival 
of the fantastical figure really affect those parts of the retina which 
had been previously impressed by the image of the actual object ?” 


Does not Dr. Hibbert perceive that he is mystifying this 
enquiry, by using hard words without either meaning or ob- 
ject? If the phantasm consisted, as he himself tells us, of 
‘** an idea or past feeling,” how is it possible that it could 
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effect the retina? In a disordered mind, as every one knowsy 
the revived sensation, if we may so call it, or the recollection 
of a sight, a smell, or even a taste, acquires all the strength 
and liveliness of an actual impression: aud such recollections 
are, according to a law of human-nature, immediately re+ 
ferred to their respective organs of sense, in the same way. 
as pain is referred to a diseased limb, many days after that 
limb has been amputated. In the case of the feverish, 
tient, it is not maintained that the door actually opened, or 
that a female figare really approached his bed-side; how, 
then, could the eye receive any impression? There was no 
material object to reflect the rays of light; the retina, there- 
fore, could ‘not be instrumental in creating the phantasm 
which shook the nerves of the convalescent. ‘The organs of 
sense, in a word, are no otherwise connected with the vivid 
recollection of a sensation, than the arm or leg which is sepa- 
rated from a patient in‘a hospital are with his subsequent 
associations relative to the seat of his pain. The author will 
therefore somewhat redeem the character of his philosophy 
by giving up the doctrine contained in the following para- 
graph. 

“IT cannot help suspecting that each organ of feeling is affected 
by two descriptions of nerves, which are more to be ascertained 
by their ultimate effects on the mind than by anatomical observa- 
tion ;—that nerves of one description derive their origin from the 
external surface of the organ of feeling which they supply, and pass 
from thence to the brain or spinal cord ; these exclusively affecting 
sensations :—that nerves of another description have their origin 
in the brain and spinal cord, and being from thence dipersed to 
the self same organ of sensation, separately contribute to the re- 
novation of past feelings.” 


Dr. Hibbert’s opinion appears to him to derive confirma- 
tion from the following curious fact, which seems to havé 
taken place under his own observation. An inhabitant of 
Edinburgh was constantly annoyed by a spectral page, 
dressed like one of the Lord Commissioners’ lacqueys, whom 
he always saw following close to his heels, whatever might 
be the occupation in which he was engaged. To this atten- 
dant soon was added another, no less unremitting, but far 
more unwelcome, in the form of a frightful skeleton. An 
eminent medical practitioner was the exorcist properly called 
in; who, in the course of his interrogatories, enquired if at 
that very moment his patient saw the spectre. The man 
immediately pointed to a particular corner of the room, 
where he alleged his familiar was keeping guard. To this 
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spot,otherefore, the learned man walked. “Now do 
you see the skeleton?” he asked. ‘How can I;’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ when you are interposed between us?” Soon, bow- 
ever, Faney begun her work again; for in.a sudden tone of 
exclamation that even inspired the Doctor himself with alarm, 
the man exclaimed, ‘‘ Ay, now I see the skeleton again, for 
at this very moment he is peeping at’me from behind your 


shoulders !” 

“* Here then,’ says the author, “ was a satisfactory indi- 
cation that the retina of the eye had been actually impressed 
by the imaginary phantasm :’’ to which inference we beg 
leave to add, that the proof of the eye being actually im- 
pressed by this shadow in the mind, is just as satisfactory as 
that there is a sensation of pain in the amputated limb which 
the wounded sailor has left in the cock-pit, or seen thrown 
overboard. Will Dr. Hibbert maintain that the retina is 
affected in a dream? Or will he assert that the visions of a 
distempered brain have more of reality in them than the 
scenes which flit before the mind’s eye in the state of sleep? 
The action of the mind on the body presents a subject of en- 
quiry upon which philosophy has hitherto been content to 
collect only a few facts. ‘The principle remains entirely 
unexplored. ‘The hypotheses of animal spirits and of nervous — 
vibrations have amused or deluded the schools, till a sense of 
ignorance has at length imposed silence on the most resolute 
metaphysicians: and the reciprocal influence of mind and 
matter upon each other; the link that connects sensation 
with the qualities of the external world; the process which 
establishes those relations which subsist between that which 
feels and ¢hat which is only felt ; the consciousness,.in short, 
of existing in the midst of properties which have nothing in 
common with the substance in which that consciousness is 
lodged—these are now regarded as topics, on which inge- 
nuity and learning must for ever be employed in vain. 

But with a slight allowance on the score of metaphysics, 
we are ready to laud the pains and ingenuity which Dr. 
Hibbert has expended on his Essay. Viewed in the light of 
a medical guide, it cannot fail to prove of great advantage as 
well to the professional student, as to the general reader: but 
its chief fled consists, no doubt, in the knowledge which it 
extends relative to all cases of hypocondriasm, fanatical 
dreams, and above all a superstitious belief in apparitions. 

The leading principle of the book, and adeed of nearly 
all the treatises on the same subject is, that from disease 
and other causes, the feelings of the mind may be so excited, 
that ideas or recollections will have a greater hold on the 
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Hrbbert's Philosophy of Apparitions. 308 
attentiOn than: the-most-vivid:sensations.: In sach a/predi- 
eament, the conceptions of the-intellect, or the figures: pre- 
sented'by memory, beceme actually embodied, and exhibit 
themselves to the imagination, invested with the: sensible 
properties of material substances. St. Theresa, for exam- 
le, is said to have experienced such extacies, as .to have 
alternate views of heaven and hell, of .benignant. spirits 
and of devils. She saw St. Peter and St. Paul, but she like- 
wise saw foul fiends: which last she regularly insulted, by 
crossing herself, or ny at bay by sprinkling the ground 
with holy water. She had afterwards the felicity of seeing 
souls freed from purgatory, and carried up into heaven; but 
none to her recollection ever escaped the purifying flame, 
except Father Peter of Alcantara, Father lvagnez, and a 
Carmelite friar. 

If this silly saint had known the value of cooling medicine 
and regular phlebotomy, she would have been relieved from 
contemplating the flames of purgatory and the figures of 
devils. Dr. Hibbert applies the same principle to the case 
of the famous Colonel Gardiner, whose conversion by means 
of supernatural interposition, is recorded at great length by 
Dr. Doddridge. This officer, it is well known, after spend- 
ing a Sunday evening in some gay company, retired to his 
lodgings in order to be ready for an assignation with a mar- 
me woman whom he was to attend exactly at twelve o'clock. 
To kill the intermediate time he took up a book to read, 
which happened to be one of.a religious description which 
his mother or aunt had put into his portmanteau without his 
knowledge. It was called the Christian Soldier, or Heaven 
taken by Storm; and expecting to find in it some military 
phrases spiritualized in an amusing manner, he proceeded to 
glance over the pages. While the volume was in his hand, 
he thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall upon it, 
which he at first imagined might have happened from some 
accident in the candle; 


“ But lifting up his eyes, he apprehended to his extreme amaze- 
ment, that there was before him, as it were suspended in the air, 
a visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ on the cross, sur- 
rounded on all sides with a glory ; and was impressed as if a voice 
or something equivalent to a voice, had come to him to this effect, 
(for he was not confident as to the words) ‘ O sinner, did I suffer 
this for thee, and are these thy returns !’. Struck with so amazing 
a phenomenon as this, there remained hardly any life in him; so 
that he sunk down in the arm chair in which he sat, and continued 
he knew not how;long;, snsensible.”’ 
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With regard to this vision we are inclined to adopt the 
views of Dr. Hibbert, and to regard the appearance of our 
Saviour on the cross, and the awful words which struck the 
ears of the Colonel, in no other light than as recollected 
images of the mind; which probably had their origin in the 
langaage of some urgent appeal to repentance, that he may 
have casually read or heard delivered. Perhaps they had 
been formerly addressed to him by some affectionate friend, 
associated with the very image which now presented itself 
to his fancy. The hour of midnight, too, the revels of the 
evening, and perhaps the effects of a fall which he had re- 
cently had from his horse, coupled with the nefarious trans. 
action in which he was about to be engaged, may have ren- 
dered him more than usually susceptible of spectral illusions, 
At all events, we are not at liberty to draw from any such 
incident, the fanatical conclusion that the Almighty, in the 
ordinary course of providence, employs supernatural means 
even for the conversion of sinners. The principle of the 
moral government under which mankind exist at present, is 
expounded by the parable of Dives and his brethren. ‘‘ They 
have Moses and the Prophets, let them hear them.” Be- 
sides, such visions are not confined to one side, nor 
always employed in thé cause of virtue and religion. 
There is one on record, the authenticity of which no one 
can reasonably doubt, wherein a supernatural token, no less 
awful than that which was vouchsafed to Colonel Gardiner, 
and to all appearance no less sanctioned by heaven, was 
granted to one of the most powerful enemies of Christianity 
that lived in the 17th century, encouraging him to publish a 
book in which the most pernicious tenets were recommended 
to the world. ‘This singular narrative is to be found in the 
Auto-biography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, which we 
transcribe from the work now before us in the nobleman’s 
own words. 


«My book De Veritate prout distinguitur a revelatione verisimili, 
possibili, et a falso, having been begun by me in England, and 
formed there im all its principle parts, was about this time finished, 
all the spare hours which I could get from my visits and negocia- 
tions, being employed to perfect this work, which was no sooner 
done but that I communicated it to Hugo Grotius, that great 
scholar; who having escaped his prison in the low countries, came 
into France, and was much welcomed by me and Monsieur 
Tieleniers, also one the greatest scholars of his time; who after 
they had perused it, and given it more commendations than it is fit 
for me to repeat, exhorted me carnestly to print and publish it ; how- 
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beit, as the frame of my whole book was so different from any thing 


which had been written heretofore, I found 1 must either renownee 
the authority of all that had been written formerly concerning the 
method of finding out the truth, and consequently insist upon my 
own way, or hazard myself to a general censure concerning the whole 
argument of my book. I must confess it did not a little animate me 
that the two great persons above-mentioned did so highly value it; 
yet as I knew it would meet with some opposition, I did consider 
whether it was not better for me a while to suppress it. Being 
thus doubtful in my chamber one fair day in the summer, my case- 
ment being open towards the south, I took my book De Veritate 
in my hand, and kneeling on my knees devoutly said these words: 
««@, thou eternal God, author of the light which now shines 
upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee, 
of thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a sinner 
ought to make. I am not satisfied enough whether I shall publish 
this book De Veritate: if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give 
me some sign from heaven; if not, 1 shall suppress it.’ 
“ [ had no sooner spoken these words, than a loud though yet 
tle noise came from the heavens (for it was like nothing on 
earth) which did so comfort and cheer me that I took my petition 


_ as granted, and that I had the sign demanded, whereupon also I 


resolved to print my book. This, how strange soever it may seem, 
I protest before the eternal God is true; neither am I any way 
superstitiously deceived therein, since I did not ay clearly hear 
the noise, but in the serenest sky that I ever saw, being without 
all cloud, did, to my thinking, perceive the place where it came.” 


No one has ever called -in question the sincerity of his 
Lordship’s declaration, nor doubted that he actually put up 
the prayer which he has recorded; and yet there is not a 
mau of common understanding, who believed that any voice 
was uttered from heaven, approving of a deistical work and 
recommending its publication. A notion deeply struck mto 
the mind, abuses the senses and deceives the intellect. 
Enthusiasm in any pursuit renders man the dupe of his own 
feelings. His sight and his hearing become alike the slaves 
of his fancy, and his strong ideas form themselves into ap- 
paritions. The recluse who enjoys angel visits, and t 
maniac who is tormented by fiends, are under the influence 
of the same physical causes : the workings of the mind triam 
over the energies of the bodily frame; notions take the place 
of sensations; realities disappear, and phantoms occupy the 
thoughts, and even go so far as to usurp the senses. 

The visions of Luther and of Benvenuto Cellini are 
known to most readers, and exhibit, we must acknowledge, 
rather a humbling view of human nature. We seem held to 
the confines of rationality by a very slender tye indeed. We 
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see and hear correctly, and connect causes, with effects ina 
manuer not to be scorned, so long as the bleod runs -at.its, 
ordinary course; but no sooner does the sanguineous fluid, 
accelerate its movement, whether from the influence of dis- 

ease, nitrous oxide, or a little too much wine, than we rise 

into the regions of insanity, hold converse. with pbantasms, ” 
lose the balance which ought to be maintained between 

thought and feeling, cnd are at length mocked by the unsub- 

stantial creations of a distempered brain. The case of Bra- 
tus at Philippi, exhausted with watching, and oppressed 

with anxiety, affords a fair specimen of the habit of body 

and state of mind, in which spectres are most apt to appear: 

and there are, in profane history, many examples of a simi- 

lar kind which may be easily accounted for on the same 

principle. 

The reader of Dr. Hibbert’s volume, will be pleased with 
the satisfactory explanation which it gives of those cases of 
great bodily suffering, and even of torture, in which the mind 
is so completely occupied with some predominating idea, as” 
to withdraw its consciousness entirely, from the lacerated 
condition of the nerves and muscles. Every martyrology 
presents abundance of examples of the phenomenon now 
alladed to; where the fire and the knife, and the rack of the 

ersecutor are employed in vain. The soul, instead of sufe 
ering, falls into a pleasant dream. It sees in the perspective 
of a blessed eternity the full enjoyment of all that good 
men love, and saints adore: and thus, while the savage exe- 
cutioner rages and curses the inefticacy of bis cruel devices, 
the tongue of the sufferer is employed in songs of praise, 
and gives glory to Him who bears up the wounded spirit; 
and crowns the expiring soul with the urifading blossoms. of 
celestial honour. y 

In fact, it is no longer to be proved that pain really passes 
into pleasure, as soon as human vengeance has run its course, . 
and the fury of the oppressor is exhausted. As the effect of, 
heat and of cold approximate in their sensations, and are 
identical in their results; so in like manner, joy and sorrow 
produce similar effects on the human frame, particularly 
when they are carried to their atmost limits. The man on 
the rack passes suffering, and finds himself within the bounds 
of a new sensation, and mistakes it for positive delight. He 
smiles in the face of the tormentor; and the smile suggests 
to the minister of despostism, that the bitterness of death is 
past: and that, in a to die again, the wretched victim 
must be restored to life. Hence the ingenuity of torture, 
and the trade of fabled tyrants. 
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Without, however, entering . into ‘real .tragies, we 
show the extent to which delusion, or high mental excite- 
nent will go, by giving the cause of a young Frenchman who 
suffered voluntarily. It is, says Dr. Hibbert, a translation: 
from the Gazette Literaire; published in France. 


“ An maniac ig mee | young man who lived at Paris, and who 
was passionately fond of Mechanics, shut himself up one evening 
in his apartment, and bound not only his breast and bell » but also 
his arms, legs, and thighs, around with ropes, full of knots, the 
end of which he fastened to hooks in the wall. After havin 

a considerable part of the night in this situation, he wish 
to disengage himself, but attempted it in vain. Some neighbouring 
females who had been up, heard his cries, and calling the assistance 
of the patrole, they forced open the door of his apartment, where 
they found him swinging in the air with one arm extended. He 
was immediately carried to the Lieutenant-general of the police 
for examination, where he declared that he had often put similar 
trials into execution, as he experienced indescribable pleasure in 
them. He confessed that, at first, he felt pain, but that after the 


cords became tight, he was soon rewarded by the most exquisite 


sensations of pleasure.” 


We are now reluctantly compelled to leave this amusing’ 
and most instructive volume ; but we cannot permit ourselves 


to finish our very imperfect review of it, without recommend- — 


ing to our readers, not only the book itself, but more particu- 
larly the principle upon which it is written; the attempt to 
trace all spectral illusions to their physical cause. 





Art. V. The Albigenses, A Romance. By the Author of 
“ Bertram,” a a : ‘Woman; or, Pour et Contre,” &c. 
4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 13s. Horst and Co. 1824. 


IN spite of occasional admonitions from our sounderjadgment, 
we have been highly gratified by the rich melo-dramatic medley 
before us, which contains an abundance of materials and per- 
sonages adapted to all tastes. Besides the usual and aathorized 
dramatis persone of chivalry, such as Queens, Princes, Ba- 


rons, Bannerets, Knights, Squires, Pages, Ladies, ‘Trouba- | 


dours, Heralds, Warders, Minstrels, Astrologers, Witches, 
&e., we have every variety of battle, skirmish, onslaught, 
storm, and tempest, execated in the true Loutherbourg “cs 
Then, besides bears, boars, and every chivalric beast after 


bis kind, (save that massacred and misused race, dragons, | 


“ Whose business’'tis to die,’’) 
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there is every possible variety of welf and. semi-wolf; the 
wolf proper by thousands, the war-wolf, the loupgaron, the 
wolf-man, or lycanthrope, who, we apprehend, makes on 
this occasion his first debt im romance ; and to conclade, a 
wolf husband provided for an old duenna, and related per- 
haps to him who ate up Red Riding Hood and her grand- 
mamma. Then, while the goodly and noble company in the 
halls of Courtenaye are regaling themselves on ‘the livers 
of geese fattened by Jews, at that time eminent in the art,” 
a politic junta of witches in the vaults beneath are at their 
revels also, and 


“ Liver of blaspheming Jew.” 


together with twenty other diabolical ingredients, 


“ Por a charm of powerful trouble, 
“ In the hell-broth boil and bubble.” 


And the juice of night-shade and mandragora flow as fast in 
the subterranean orgies, as pigmentand Malvoisie at the high 
table above. The characters rehearse their parts in good 
set terms of chivalry upon all occasions, whether jesting or 
quarrelling, making war or making love. The arms of the 
favoured knights possess supernatural prowess, their skulls the 
iron-proof hardness which Kolben attributes to the shin bones 
of lions, and their wounded flesh a power of granulation per- 
fectly miraculous ; while those larger and more discourteous 
champions, who appear as the Rodomonts and Argantes of the 
story, are delivered over to conquest by a well arranged train 
of accidents. Beauty, strength, riches, &c. are all lavished in 
their due proportions, and a glow of vivid colouring is 
spread over the whole, like that from a painted window ina 

aronial hall. ‘To speak more seriously, the present story 
isa good honest high-flying Gothie pageant, with a strong 
spice of Montorio horrors, and a thousand times preferable 
to the cold atrabilious diablerie of Melmoth, or the Germa- 
nized sentimentality of Pour et Contre. 

The historical part is founded on events well known to 
readers of French history, and highly interesting to Pro- 
testants, as the struggles of the first forlorn hope of their now 
flourishing religion. Raymond, Count of Toulouse, and 
Simon de Montfort, will be recollected, the latter as the 
bloody persecator of the early reformed faith, and the former 
as its wavering and self interested patron. The policy of 
Raymond in permitting persons of all persuasions to reside’ 
in his territories, favoured the growth of religious opinions 
which some conceive to have descended in their purity from 
3 | 
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the antient Gothic churches, and the professors of which 
chiefly inhabited the neighbourhood of Albi, deriving from 
thence their names Albigeois. Against this pane 
Ionocent the Third, elated by the success of the war ia 
Palestine, and instigated by the Dominicans, published a 
crusade some years before the period at which the 
historical romance commences. The introductory chapter 
represents them as retiring, in the year 1216, into the moun- 
tains of Languedoc, with the view of seeking a promised 
refuge from pillage and massacre in the territory of on: 
while Raymond of Toulouse is still absent at Rome . for the 
purpose of deprecating the anger of the Pope, 


“ The stoutest of their band were (as we have said) on the ad- 
vance, furnished with what arms they could obtain (chiefly clubs 
and arrows), to ascertain or secure the safety of those who followed. 


The central body consisted chiefly of their barbes, or pastors, with 


their wives and children; behind them the mingled and mournful 
band of the Albigeois. The women had wrapped their children in 
their scanty mantles; the men sought food for them where th 
could, and, failing in the search, had nothing to present but wil 
chesnuts and roots, and the stalks of the wild vine to roast them by 
when fire could be obtained ;—still, however, as they boasted in 
language they were fond of borrowing, ‘there was no sr cw 
heard in their streets.’ If a famished infant died, the mother lai 
it on her exhausted bosom, and lay down to perish with it, as if she 
had been hushing her infant to slumber :—if a man fell, his wife 
spread her garment over him; and to those who passed and spoke, 
she shook her head, as if his slumber was not to be broken (that 
slumber she was resolved to share with him). But still, amid these 
dreadful scenes, there was a strong excitement kept up among this 
spiritual army, where leader and preacher were synonymous terms ; 
and the advancing host uttered a shout, that was echoed from the 
hearts, if not from the voices, of the feeblest that followed. The 
audible prayer of thousands, issuing from rock and glen every 
morning,—their solemn hymn, resounding every evening from cliff 
to cliff, where no other sounds were heard, save the scream of the 
vulture or the sweep of the blast,—the midnight murmur of the 


distant prayer of fathers, husbands, and sons, mingled with and 


sounding like the stream that roared from the hills, or rushing 
through the rocky gorges of the mountains,—gave comfort, if not 
hope, to those who heard them, and suggested to them images of 
undying patience, and eternal hope. ‘The very children leaned’ 
over the crags to catch the echoes; and when they ceased, the: 
elders or barbes hoped, from the pause, that their brethren ‘ had, 
found the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,’ and turned with 
sickened hearts and shrinking hands, to bestow what remained of 
sustenance and support on the dying, the wearied, and the weak. 
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 Albigenses. 
“ Such had been their ess ; buts lesert 
tidings, and almost without hope, and, a wild and he 


before them, its termination presented & prospect dreary enough’ 
wither the sont patient Meets and- as th wroundh vith’ penta 
and way-worn steps their path down oun éclivity, grasping at 
shrubs and tufts of sun-burnt gtass for theif support, daty 4 
for release from unutterable misety, was breathéd by hearts 
suppressed the unuttered feeling, and trembled lest it might .be 
guessed by their companion, while they felt that companion echoed 
it from the bottom of his own. Of these men it is di to speak ; 
history has told but little of them ; and their characters, alike ex- 
rated by friends and foes, has left ‘ the middle way, if the 
safest way, the very hardest to take. It is, however admitted, that 
their manners were, pure, their discipline strict, and their creed 
evangelical. It is also a curious, but indisputable matter of fact, 
that the majority of them were as tenacious of Certain texts and 
terms of the Old Testament, as their legitimate descendants, the 
English Puritans, were some centuries later ; and that, like them, 
pe assumed Jewish names, fought with Jewish obduracy, and felt 
with Jewish hostility, even towards those of their community who 
differed from them in a penumbra of their creed, whom they termed, 
in the phraseology they loved, the half-tribe of Manasseh, the spies 
that brought evil report of the land, the offerers of unholy incense, 
whom the earth would swallow up like Nadab and Abihu; with 
various other vituperative comparisons, with which memory or 
malice furnished them from ¢hat lew, which He who came to ‘ fulfil 
every tittle and jot of, hath fulfilled and nailed to his cross, bearing 
away the law of ordinances.’ Such were the differences which pfe- 
vailed even among these scriptural and conscientious men, who liad 
in a good and honest heart received the word, but among whom't 
brought forth according to the nature of the soil; not forbidding 
the hope, that even where it was most divergent and eccentric, it 
might bring forth fruit to life everlasting.” Vol. I, p. 134. 


On their journey they are intercepted by a band of cru- 
saders, whom an exaggerated rumour of their force and in- 
tentiens has drawn in haste to the assistance of the Lord ,of 
Courtenaye, a principal personage in the plot, and in whose 
castle most of the events take place, After a conference 
eer by the warlike Bishop of Toulouse, which ends 

itlessly, and one or two bloody skirmishes, in which the 
Albigecis are driven to the utmost extremity, Raymond of 
Tonlouse, with a numerous body of troops, returns suddenly 
to their assistance, and the elife of the crusaders, with Simon 
de Montfort at their head, are discomfited fn an ambuscade 
inte which their rashness hurries them. In all these affairs, 
‘Sir Paladour and Sir Amirald, two young knights-banneret 
and soldiers of fortuné, of whom, as the heroes of the story, : 
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it now béeomiés néedifal' to. speak more’ particelarly, and to 


Sh tieir former déhievemenits ‘have bee os om 

their Soyeteign.” And here we must reve: 
ts : Parka ncaa to theti 
| of course concealed, from the reader till a late 
period of the tale. At the commencement of the Dominican 
persecutions, Marie de Mortemar, a noble heiress of the 
wew persuasion, and considered by the Albigenses as their 
patron and prophetess, is violated and plundered of her 
sessions by the former Lord of Courtenaye and the Bishop 
of Toulouse, in whose outrages Count Raymond, then a 
strong Catholic partizan, participates. Driven forth a des- 
pérate outcast, Marie de Mortemar preserves the thirst for 
vengeance which has succeeded to her former spiritaal pride, 
and devotes her whole soul and body to its gratification: “A 
feud subsequently taking place between Raymond and the 
Lord of Coartenaye, the castle of the former is surptised 
during his absence by his enemy, and his family massacred, 
éxcepting two of bis sons, whom. Marie de Mortemar is, 
by some extraordi means, enabled to rescue. Paladour, 
the eldest, is educated by an agent of his unseen patroness, 
and sworn in his infancy to destroy the last of his enemy’s 
race, when made known to him; like a hooded falcon, how- 
ever, he is kept ignorant of the identity of his destined vic- 
tim; and having been equipped in all points by the same 
unseen hand, to seek fortune and distinction, he is introduced 
to our notice, in the opening of this tale, on his march to 
join the crusaders, with the obscure memory of his early vow 
haunting his mind like a deadly spectre. 





** as one 
Who dares not turn his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 


Doth close behind him tread.” 


After the events already alluded to, Paladour wins the heart of 
the Lady Isabella de Oparteanye; heiress of the castle and 
lands of the late lord, and niece of the present, who, th 

jealous of the success of Paladour, and izing him as the 
destined enemy of his race, is not able to prevent the cele- 
bration of the marriage. ‘On the evening, however; of the 
bridal festival, it is revealed to Paladour by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Marie de Mortemar, that his bride is the p 

whom he is sworn to murder. In the attempt to prevent the 
suicide which Paladour naturally prefers to the fulfilment of 
his vow, Isabella receives a re nearly fatal; and both 
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parties, dangerously hurt, are spirited away by Marie de 

ortemar, during the confusion caused in the castle by the 
fate of the wicked uncle, who is just at this crisis burnt alive 
ina vault helow, through an accident caused by a bungling 
witch.’ This is of course the grand period of horror and dis- 
tress, as Isabella, so far as appears to the reader, is murdered, 
and Paladour has disappeared ; become a monk or an outlay, 
mad or drowned. In due time, however, he emerges to life, 
having banded himse!f with the troops of Raymond for the 
express purpose of getting rid of it; and Amirald, converted 
to heresy by the beautiful daughter of an Albigeois pastor, 
whom he has rescued from sundry perils, appears in the 
ranks of the confederate lords, whom the outrages of the 
crusaders have united against the royal standard. Some tre- 
mendous fighting ensues in the author's best style. Paladour 
and Amirald, sworn brothers in arms from the commence- 
ment of the book, achieve miracles of valour in defence of 
their newly-adopted cause, to the discomfiture of Prince 
Louis and De Montfort, and the imminent danger of the 
Oriflamme itself, and are discovered to be the lost sons of the 
Count of Toulouse. Amirald is united to his mistress Gene- 
vieve; and Paladour, whose deeds of desperate valour have 
magnified him more than once into a necromancer or devil, 
is reconciled to life by the re-appearance of Isabelle, who, 
like the spouse of Miss Holford’s Wallace, has been in con- 
stant attendance on her unwitting lord in the novel disguise 
of a page. Finally, Marie de Mortemar, as if to make her- 
self amends for her unusual fit of forbearance towards her 
young victims, poisons her enemy, the Bishop of Toulouse, 
and nearly the whole of his court, and dashes her own brains 
out. 

It will be easily imagined, that in the hands of Mr. Matu- 
rin, a story of this nature has lost none of the grand ‘pictu- 
resque character which it is capable of assuming. In what 
is professedly a wild romance, it is needless to canvass the 
improbability of the private part of the plot. Let it suffice, 
that those known public events which are alluded to, are 
detailed with sufficient historical accuracy, and that errors 
and anachronisms, when introduced for the sake of effect, 
are always remarked as such. Nay, we would gladly have 
seen it in some respects more improbable, and ‘‘ an honest 
ghost” or two fairly introduced, in order to perform in ,the 
usual course of ghostly business, much that occasions awk- 
ward and tedious explanation. “Having undertaken to;ex; 
= apparently supernataral occurrences by causes merely 

mman, and deferring this explanation til! the very last,.j0 
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‘order to Keep curiosity on the ‘alert, Mr. M. has neither 
leisare nor memory to account for every thing, and severel 
matters therefore remain still ambiguous, which one good 
authorized spectre might have settled by a turn of his bony 
finger. ‘The ominous superstition, indeed, of the loupgaron 
husband, the fiery arrow, and the spectre bridegroom, need 
not be traced farther than to the brains of old women, and 
the apparition which haunts the retina of poor Paladour, m 
be accounted for by nervous excitement; but the shriek, 
and the spots of blood on his armour, in p. 41, vol. I, as 
well as the voice of Marie speaking at her ease from the 
vault where her confederates are burning, are not quite so 
clearly explained. 'To these we will add the appearance of 
Isabelle in her grave-clothes, glaring silently with unearthly 
eyes upon Geneyieve, at a moment when her dangerous 
wound would not have enabled her to leave her couch on 
such ill-advised rambles. Much as we admire the fair and 
generous young heiress, and heartily as we rejoice in her 
recovery, our better judgment whispers, that the unity of 
character in the story would have been better preserved by 
leaving her a ghost, and allowing Paladour to fall in the 
last battle. By this means the idea which, since the days of 
the Greek tragedians, has been such a potent source of terror 
and pity, namely, a stern, uncontroulable destiny, visiting the 
sins of the fathers on the children, and involving in its yen- 
geance the young, the beautiful, the brave, and the good, 
might have been developed more fully, and Raymond, of 
Toulouse more adequately punished for his former enormi- 
ties; while Marie de Mortemar would have kept up her 
dignity, instead of becoming, like old Norna, a baffled busy- 
body and a false prophetess. 

Against this formidable old lady of the Meg Merrilie’s school, 
we must beg leave to enter our protest. We would remind 
Mr. M. that the great progenitor of her numerous sisters and, 
cousins is apparently grown tired of their propagation, and 
could he stop their fedies increase as easily as Addison killed 
Sir Roger de Coverley, would gladly do so: but alas! a few 
brilliant instances of success have encouraged the breed, till 
they swarm in all our quarters with the pestilent pertinacity of 
Egyptian frogs. Marie de Mortemar is as great a caricature 
of the species as Norna or Sir Andrew Wylie’s old gipsy, 
and as inferior to Meg or Elspeth, as her train of scullion 
witches are to the malignant beings who croak round the bier 
of Lucy Ashton. Thoughwuined in fortune, she possesses 
unlimited wealth for any purpose she chooses, and. at 
rather a late period of life, an activity rivalled by none, 
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and strength to ie spay and stab to the heart a man of 
Herculean frame. As to the properties of lofty stature, dark 
eyes, shadowy garments, and the power of ubiquity, they 
belong to her as the common stock-property of ladies of 
this class, who seem to command every thing but their own 
tarbulent passions. Like Norna also, and totally unlike 
the better specimens of this class, she is a very conceited 
on in her mysterious way, full of the pride of her non- 
ript office, and continually intruding herself for no 
distinct purpose but that of saying unwelcome things. In 
justice however to Mr. Matuarin, it ought not to be forgotten, 
that he long ago caught and embodied the male of this spe- 
cies in the person of Orazio di Montorio, who is a genuinely 
terrific personage in his way. Among the rest of the charac- 
ters the author's strength is rather divided equally, than con- 
centrated on any particular one. We had expected to find 
among the Albigeois themselves, some powerful as well as 
beautiful and pleasing characters; and as far as Genevieve 
is concerned, we are not disappointed. In Mattathias and 
Bognerges however, instead of a Burley or Macbriar of the 
dark ages, we tind nothing but xw?a mgoswra; very ferocious, 
strong, and noisy it is true, and brandishing their clubs like 
Ferrau and Ascaport, but possessing no mental characteris- 
tics to attract the attention: nor is the pastor Pierre distin. 
guished by any particular trait from other persecuted and 
ood men. Of the simple and ardent character of Genevieve, 
, her devotedness, her affection, and her pious resignation, as 
contrasted with the despair and turbulent passions of the more 
violent spirits, the best conception is formed from the 6th 
chapter in vol. I. which indeed from beginning to end, is a 
masterly piece of eloquence and description. On the whole 
however, safficient justice is hardly done by Mr. M. to this 
zealous and persecuted people. The ferocious ruffian, the 
brawling zealot, and the hypocritical glutton, form more 
prominent characters in his Prostestant dramatis persone 
than the gifted or the good; and much as we deprecate 
polemical novels, we are disappointed to see the Albigeois 
reduced to the condition of “‘ dambs dogs who cannot bark,” 
by the -eesagery | specimen of striking oratory displayed by 
the Bishop of Toulouse in the conference. : 


*« * Come back,’ he exclaimed, at the close of his appeal ; ‘ come 
back, ye wanderers, to the bosom of your long suffering mother : 
ye have wounded, ye have wronged her, but she is your mother 
atill. ‘The bosom yet bleeding with the blows you have dealt 
expanded this moment to receive and to embrace you; the arms 
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you have tried to Jop off are extended to invite you to peace and 
to felicity. 

** ‘ The visible presence of the Deity amid these his most stupen- 
dous works calls on you for solemn deliberation and salutary choice. 
He hath shaken mountains mightier than those which lower and 
darken around you; and will you in your pride be more inflexible 
than they? He hath made the streams to gush from rocks more 
hard and sterile than those from which you descended; and will 
your hearts be less penetrable than they? All Nature, animated 
and inanimate, is pleading with you; see this swe -overspread 
with the mighty of the earth, the nobles of the land: with sheathed 
sword and hand sheld out in peace they supplicate you to have mercy 
on your own souls.+ Behold those hills covered to their summits 
with thousands of the faithful: they implore you by their presence 
to turn from the error of yout way and live. Behold,’ he cried, 
* beings above the heights of the utmost hills. Yon vast congrega- 
tion is but a shadow of th e which watches you from above. 
be patriarchs and prophets, apostles and martyrs, saints and spirits 
in paradise ; and the seraphim in ascending circles of glory, order 
above order, up to the hierarchy of the bright archangels who 
stand nearest to the throne of God and tremble at their own exalta- 
tion: all that glorious company are pleading for you, to you, this 
moment. Myriads on myriads, from glorified mortals to the first 
order of created beings; angels who kept their first estate: such 
are your witnesses, your advocates. They bend from their inter- 
cession—they look down on you: they say, for you we burned and 
bled—for you were we stretched on the rack and chained to the 
stake; by the vast weight of our merits we have inclined the eter- 


nal scales in nd behalf, till the accusing angel himself resigned 
his office.” Vol. II. p. 64. 


As to Paladour and Amirald, they are preux chevaliers 
of the most approved sort, brave an gentle, ‘‘ sans peur et 
sans reproche,” and perform their devoir with brilliant sac- 
cess. it is hardly possible to impart any variety to charac- 
ters of this kind, and even Ivanhoe, with all his careless 
hardinood and fiery enthusiasm, with difficulty escapes the 
general stigma of monotony. There is moreover, a pret« 
tiness of person and demeanour, and a consciousnes of grace 
in both brothers, which rather reminds us of Miss Porter's 
heroes, than of the rough young Saxon crusader, or the 
‘“* Gentle Bachelor” in the Flabliaux, whose deeds, when put 
to it, they emulate and even outstrip. 


“ What gentle bachelor is he, 
Sword-begot in fighting field, 
Rock'd and cradled in a shield, 
Whose infant food a helm did yield? 
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- In the fields of battlejoia'’dy oo) ie gene samiods 
Like to straws before the wind, ‘ 
All his foes avoid his hand, . . 

None that deadly brunt may stand. 

When he slumbers, when he sleeps, sib 
Still on head his helm he keeps, i ads 
Other pillow fits not him, . .. nan Miedo 
Stern of heart and stout of limb.” 


Paladour, on the contrary, in spite of his. stout, deeds, 
appears to possess a temperament reminding us, (we will not 
say of Cherubina de Willoughby’s hysterical butcher, - bat) 
of Miss Porter’s Wallace, who kills himself by simple voli« 
tion: for though. on ordinary occasions he can overthrow 
man and horse for along summer's day, he faints from the 
fatigue of dealing a single stroke on the solid skull of 
Simon de Monfort. ; 

Tbe Bishop of Toulouse is perhaps the most strongly 
marked character in moral as in physical features, and_pre- 
sents a distinct and original idea of the warrior-priests of . 
those rude days. We shall therefore introduce him to the 
reader’s notice in the following passage. 


«« The bishop led a numerous band of men-at-arms, amply ap- 
pointed ; in their van rode a body of priests, one of whom sustained 
the weight of his vast crosier, and the other his banner, emblazoned 
with the mitre, and hearing the motto of the crusaders, Dieu et 
fEglise, wrought in gold. Close behind him was a confessor, 
mounted on a goodly mule, and telling his beads; while two pages 
on foot led the prelate’s war-steed, the noble animal champing and 
rearing, as if he longed for an armed weight to press his loins, and 
already ‘ smelled the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and 
the shouting.’ His master seemed to share his impatience, often 
looking back on the fiery force he hoped ere long \t6 bestride*ht 
battle, and which, in truth, none save himself seemed able ‘to guide 
orto command. He had that marked and’regular, but chilling 
physiognomy, which seems rather that of a statue than of a breath- 
ing man,—an impression which was strengthened by the gigantic 
proportions of his figure, the immobility of his iron features, and ‘the 
stern repose of his large commanding eye. He was arrayed” less 
according to the military costume of the age, than to his own ideas 
of ecclesiastical chivalry. He disdained the aid of the defensive 
armour allotted at that period to the higher classes exclasively; bé 
wore neither hose nor shirt of mail, but a corslet laced over a well* 
quilted gambazon. He had also cuisses and greaves of polished atid 
ponderous steel ; and at first sight it would have been difficult'to 
distinguish the warlike prelate from a man fully arnied; but for the 
magnificent and jewelled cope which he wore on ‘his héad ; "while 
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his helmet hung at his saddle-bow,' or was occasionally given to a 
priest to bear, who received it as 1everently as he would a relic. 
‘Combining in his single person all the physical powers that 
were the requisites of the stormy age in which he lived, with all the 
mental energies that make themselves known and felt in every age, 
the Bishop of Toulouse presented to the eye all that is imposing and 
magnificent—to the mind all that is overpowering and formidable 
—a man of power and might, body and soul, whose strong mind 
clung to his strong frame like the human part of the centaur of old 
to the animal part, making but one between them ; the former urging 
and directing the latter, and the latter seconding the mighty im- 
pulses of the former, with’a force that seemed instinctive and con- 


natural.” Vol. I. p. 45. 


We can enter into the difficulty which Mr. Matarin must 
have felt in making any thing original of the inferior charac- 
ters without deviating into caricature, or transgressing the 
narrow limits prescribed by tradition. Accordingly cach of 
them harps rather perseveringly on his own peculiar folly, 
and treads much the same path that others of the same class 
bave trod before him. De Verac, with his Euphuism and 
embroidery, is only Sir Piercie Shafton under a different 
name, and Semonville is Master Stephen with a touch of the 
humour of Kastril the angry boy. The best and liveliest 
character is that of Sir Aymer de Chastebroi, who keeps up 
the ball of conversation with great spirit; and indeed it must 
be said in justice to the goodly company in general, that they 
converse with humour and ease difficult to attain in the strict 
trammels of feudal language. Much humour is also displayed, 
where from the nature of the materials it is practicable, as for 
instance in the description of the tapestry. 


“* The subjects were grouped, perhaps, with more than poetical 
license: the giant Termagant (a corruption probably of Tres- 
magne) was conflicting with Goliath of Gath—Bathsheba was mi- 
nistered to by the three Graces in her bath—and Cupid was aiming 
his mischievous darts at king David the while. In another com- 

rtment, the sacrifice of Iphigenia was paralleled with that of 

saac, and Abraham and Agamemnon (who had probably never met 
before save in the head of a mythological nun who wove the tapes- 
try), were portrayed in the same panel, knife in hand; while, by 
some singular confusion of appropriate situations, Diana was carry- 
ing away Isaac, and a ram caught by the horas was butting away 
amid the foliage that wreathed the classic altar of the Grecian sa 
crifice. It could not be said that these persons, in extenuation. of 
their manifold absurdities, had nothing to say fer themselves, for 
from their mouths issued long labels announciug theit names, cha- 
racters, and destination, as well as could be told by needle, Vol I. 
p- 202. 
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Althongh ip his attempts te enliven as much as possible, 
he has introduced a piece of what eur: neighbours call 
‘* sanglante plaisanterie” im the adventure of Dame Mar- 
garite and the Wolf, it cannot’be denied that the practical 
joke is not out of character with the den of an outlaw. | 

For the subordinate class of gt perso we cannot 
say much. Amand the lover, is evidently intended to en- 
counter some signal fate, and the squire of Paladour to turn 
out a second Gilpin Horner, but both of them are forgotten 
by the author; while the minstrel Vidal, who by bis own con- 
fession is too drunk to explain to Paladour the secret of his 
birth and parentage, and whose attachments are of the local 
nature felt by a cat, says and does nothing to justify the awe 


with which his deportment appears to strike the young 
knights. 


«« © Hark !" he exclaimed, as Vidal rushed past them, and plunged 
into the gloom of the deep-spreading valley that lay below,—strik- 
ing, even in that moment of partia! frenzy, the broken chords of 
his harp with a master hand,—‘ hark, how he thunders into the 
vale, hand and harp, foot and voice, in deep and terrible accord! 
—is it a mortal minstrel that sweeps the strings?” ” Vol.I. p, 
181. 


Of the descriptive talent possessed by Mr. M. which has 
suffered no abatement in the present instance, we can speak 
in terms of unqualified praise. Every chapter abounds in 
passages bearing the impress of a fervid and picturesque 
imagination ; and if the language be somewhat high flown, 
it is the better suited to subjects through which an author 
must necessarily either walk on stills, or fall from his eleva- 
tion. Ina convulsion of nature, or a ghost story, Mr. M. 
may challenge comparison with any author alive or dead, 
as the snow storm in the Pyrennees, and the evening which 
is closed by the necromantic scene, sufficiently prove. The 
manner in which we are prepared for the goblin tales which 
the knights recount, by the dull stormy evening, and the 
right worshipfal ennui which they are striving to dissipate; 
the circle gradually lessening and contracting round the glow- 
ing embers, and the half shuddering, half scornful reluctance 
with which the confessions of an evil conscience are wrung 
from the savage De Montfort, all this is highly masterly. 
To these passages may be added the procession and the confe- 
rence in the second volume, the description of Beaucarie, 


and many otber brilliant parts, from which we cannot help 
selecting the following. 
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«Jt is the trumpet of Count Simou de Monfort,’ said the bishop: 
of Toulouse ; * | know its parce bot 8 b rs 7 

‘“‘ Another moment remoy : jarri creaking: 
of the ponderous drawbridge as it wee Lemseedsburoolioe tramp 
of the men-at-arms, and the ringing hoofs of the steeds of mounted 
knights, as the former pranced and) curvetted, over its sounding 
ind were blended not unmeetly with the re-echoing horns, blown. 
shriller and Jouder as, the object of their salutation approached, 
with the trumpets of the heralds, who advanced into the court to 
greet him with the high ceremonial of chivalric honour, and with 
those of the noble stranger’s train, which were drowned in the war. 
cry of a thousand followers, knights, squires, and vassals, all peal. 
ing in wild and deep accordance, ‘ Simon de Monfort—Dieu et 
P Eglise 

“ The heavy tread of armed steps was heard a the hall 
—the folding doors wereexpanded to their utmost limits by the pages 
—marshal and minstrel, sewer and seneschal, were all in their places 
to perform their appropriate rites of ceremony—the guests rose from” 
their seats, andthe Lord of Courtenaye was gracefully — 
the cup of wine to his lips, about to give as his pledge the healt 
of De Monfort, when the object of all this homage strode into the 
hall; and following him like skiffs in the wake of some mighty gal- 
leon, came knights and squires of noble birth, with their various 
trains ofattendants ; and, as they floated on in atide of gorgeous and 
gloomy magnificence, seemed as if they entered the castle rather as 
conquerors than guests, ‘The courtesy with which the company. 
was prepared to receive the champion of the church was _repell 
by the uncouth and unnurtured fashion in which he made his entry. 
Armed from head to foot, and scanning the guests through the bars | 
of his helmet as he would the features of a foe, he staked to the 
board end of the hall, like an iron tower that was moved by some 
internal mechanism. 

“ Arrived there, without greeting the lord of the castle, or bow. 
ing to the lady of the feast, he flung himself on a seat, and made 
signs to his squires to undo his helm and gorget. While this was 
Jerr 5 he growled internal curses at their unskilfulness ; and, 
rending all asunder, flung the weighty pieces of armour on the 
floor, and disclosed a visage that accorded with the promise of his 
figure, . The latter was gigantic, of a clownish heavy make, but 
unequalled in strength; the former were coarse and inexpressive, 
but sometimes lit by a gleam of rude jocularity, and oftener by a 
glare of ruthless and savage ferocity. Ashe flupg his helmet on 
the floor, his heavy but not undiscriminating eye rested for a mo-. 
ment on the Lady Isabelle; and the omnipotence of female beauty 
received at the moment that homage of instinct which is perhaps 
the most powerful, as it is the most sincere. As he viewed the fair 
vision, the jaws of the uncourtly gazer involuntarily expanded, his’ 
cold eyes twinkled and rolled in their sockets, and his vague ‘aiid ‘ 

savage laugh indicated that species of admiration, which, wanting 
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words, announces itself by a fierce and involuntary delight. This 
rude homage paid, the Count de Monfort began to give a glance of. 
surly recognition at the guests.” Vol. I. P; 286. ? 


But unfortunately Mr. Maturin knows too well where his, 
forte lies, and is most ungovernably addicted to the use of 
what Horace calls ‘‘ speciosa miracala,” and theu nlearned 
style ‘‘ white bears.” His characters are. continually left in 
the critical situations which serve for baits in a magazine ; 
instead of merely stimulating the reader’s curiosity, he tan-, 
talizes it, and not content with striking, must needs knock 
down, like 


‘“‘ The artist who cansup upon raw pork, 
Then dream at night of horrors for hisbrush,” 


Instead of dozens, scores, or hundreds, of wolves, which 
would have satisfied any reasonable man, he brings down 
thousands of them at once from the mountains, in order to do: 
greater honour to the Bishop, who defeats them single 
handed, after a bear has proved merely a whet to their 
appetite, and several war horses have fared in their jaws like 


** A pound of butter to a pack of hounds.” 


In order also to prepare for the horrors of that memorable 
evening to which we have alluded, nothing less will serve his 
purpose than such a storm as the following. 


** Meanwhile, the clouds that had hung over the mountains all 
day began to descend in misty wreaths down their summits. These 
appeared at first like masses of wool, white, but shedding darkness 
where they spread ; then assuming the forms of water-spouts, some 
descended in inverted cones on the hills, and burst in a deluge— 
others, perhaps, fuller of electric matter, wandered lower in search 
of some point of attraction, and sent forth flashes of pale light- 
ning, and rumours of distant thunder among the valleys—at length, 
toward evening, the whole collected force of the tempest burst 
forth, and it was terrible—the mountains seemed to rock to their 
bases, and even to change their aspects and postures as the storm- 
clouds, flying before the blast, swept round their dizzy and shifting 
peaks—the rain, mingled with hail, came down in a deluge; not 
the rain that patters against the casement, but that which ploughs 
up the sient where it falls, and strews the ruined hovel of the 
peasant beside his blasted harvest—the mountain torrents came 
rushing dowr as if at a signal, and the roars of the bears and the 
wolves, whom it swept away, were drowned in the roar of its Rood ; 
and this was increased by the masses of granite which, struck by’ 
the lightning or precipitated by the flood, thundered from precipice 
to precipice, lashing the foam into madness, and dragging down 











trees, overwhelming animals, and indenting the earth where they 
fell with traces that seemed to have been left. by the primeval 
deluge.” Vol. I. p. $77. 


The masterpiece of all, however, is the cannibal lycanthrope, 
whose vavity Paladour so judiciously appeases by the title of 
‘Sir Wolf,” and who, as a startling ‘novelty, may rival any’ 
thing in’ Melmoth itself. For this sketch, and for some of the 
expressions used, Mr. M. informs us that there is authority ; 
and of this the established use of the name is sufficient proof. 
It may be doubted, however, whether every strange and 
hideous idiosyncrasy which may be found in the aunals of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, or Wanley’s Wonders, be 
a fit subject to be introduced into a romance; and we think 
our readers will entertain a similar doubt, when they have 
heard ‘“* Sir Wolf” speak for himself. 


“¢ Artthou man, or fiend?’ said Paladour at last. *I have 
methinks, dealt with both ; but thy shape, and the sound thou ut- 
terest defeat conjecture.’ I am neither,’ said the figure, ‘ though 
oft I deem I am the latter. Tell me now the deeds and motions of 
your fiend, what be his appetites, the food he loves, the foul 
thoughts he dwells on, the hour at which his howl is heard 

iercing human ears and thrilling human hearts.’—*‘ I know not 
be to answer such fearful questioning,’ said the knight. 
‘Then I will answer it for thee,’ said the figure. ‘ My loved 
hour is night, my food is torn from the grave;’ and he held 
in his hand what seemed horrible confirmation of what he uttered ; 
‘and my voice thou hast heard before,—it hath made the boldest 
hearts in this tower of guilt quake to their core, and the murderer 
grasp at his unsheathed weapon in his dream—wouldst thou hear 
it again?? And by a strong exertion of his chest and dilation of 
his mouth, he seemed prepared to utter another of those fierce 
howls which Paladour had heard before. ‘ Thou'lt drive me mad,’ 
said the knight, stopping his ears ; ‘ in the name of all the devils, 
what art thou??—‘ Mad,’ repeated the figure eagerly, as if grasping 
at the interpreting sound ; ‘ Mad, ay! that is it: I am a mad wolf?? 
and with hideous grimaces and wild leaps he bounded towards Pa- 
ladour. The wounded knight had no defence,to make; yet he 
half rose from his couch of stone as if to grapple with the fearful 
being who approached him, when the latter suddenly stopped and 
exclaimed, ‘Do you not see I am a wolf?—look, examine me,’ 
A strong gleam of moonlight darting through the aperture, dis- 
closed the form of the horrible querist. It was that. of a human 
being, low and coarsely formed; bis beard and hair almost con- 
cealed his countenance; something like a wolf’s skin was, wrapt 
about him, and his hand held too evidently the proof of his demo~ 
niac appetite.” Vol. Il. p. 261. i ab wal 


It cannot be denied that passages occur which may at first — 
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si earin the light of plagiarisms, and some of which 
sre penta noitited out. The encounter with the wolves 
resembles that in the supplementary volume of Robinson 
Crusoe; the Bishop's development of his ambitious plans to 
Genevieve, bears a striking likeness to the frank avowal 
of Bois Guilbert to Rebecca ; the mysterious lake described 
by the Lord of Courtenaye, is in fact that of Arlinkow in 
Southey’s minor poems ; and the attitade and demeanor of 
Jane de Montfort in the field of battle, is precisely that of the 
lady in Bird’s well known picture of Chevy Chase. But it 
is perhaps unfair to canvass too strictly the workings ofa 
lively imagination, which involuntarily seizes and assimilates 
every thing with its own natural impressions ; and impossible 
to prove that the same idea may not occur naturally to diffe- 
rent minds. This at least may be said, that Mr. Maturio, 
like Rossini, possesses the art of harmonizing any plagiarism 
he pleases with his own original thoughts, and causing it to 
“‘ discourse most eloquent music.” 

The present tale is, as we are informed by Mr. Maturin, 
the commencement of a series of feudal romances ; in which, 
if he displays the same genius and imagination as in that 
before us; afew such ungovernable vagaries as are displayed 
in the course of it will be pardoned, unconditionally by the 
public, and received by our noble selves, with little more 
than the formal reprimand which our inquisitorial duty may 
compel us to pronounce. 








Art. VI. Sermons on the principal Events and Truths of Re 
demption. To which are annexed, an Address and Disserta- 
tion on the State of the Departed, and the Descent of Christ 
into Hell, By John Henry Hobari, D.D. Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in the State of New York, &c. 2 vols. 
Svo. Id 1s. Rivingtons. 1824. : 


Art. VII. Address, delivered before the Trustees, Professors, 
and Students of the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, in Trinit 
Church, New York, on Thursday Evening, November 13, 
1823. By Bird Wilson, D.D. Professor of Systematick 
Divinity. 8vo. 32 pp. New York, 1823. 


Art. VIII. Notes on the Epistle to the Romans ; intended to 

assist Students of Theology and others, who read the Scrip- 
tures in the Qriginals. By Samuel H. Turner, Professor 
— Learning, Sc. S8vo...120 ppii, New York, 
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Art. [X.. A Letter to the Wardens and Vestry of Christ- 
Church, Cincinnati ; in reply to their Declaration: and Pro- 
test against the Proceedings of Bishop Hobart, and the Trus- 
tees of the General Theo ogical Seminary of the Epi 
Church, in Relation to the Mission of Bishop Chase to 
land. Bya 2 veiyres fe Diocese.of New York. 8vo. 
74 pp. New York, 1824. 


Arr. X. Appeal in behalf of the Diocese of Ohio, in the western 
Territory of the United States. 


Ws are taught by political economists, that, on the long run, 
the supply depends on the demand. And if the rule hold 
d in theological affairs, the demand for controversy in 
ngland must be very considerable, since it has called forth 
a supply from the other side of the Atlantic. The European 
article not being produced in sufficient abundance for the 
market, America exports a ship-load of raw materials, to be 
consumed by the voracious appetite, or worked up in the 
forges and looms of the mother-country. While the disputes 
in our own Church remain undecided, a schism is in embryo 
among the Protestant Episcopalians of the United States ; 
and it is expected that every Englishman will choose his side 
in the affray. 

In our own case, this expectation would not have been 
falfilled but for the following circumstances. We have long 
felt a great interest in the progress of the American Charch, 
and have endeavoured to communicate the feeling to our 
readers. Our hopes for its welfare rested principally upon 
its unity ; and we cannot see that unity endangered without 
attempting to yest the mischief. This is our first reason 
for noticing the pamphlets before us. A second is, some 
remarks in a former volume of the British Critic, have been 
perverted in a most unjustifiable manner ; and in order to 
* counteract the manoeuvre, we are compelled to explain its 
nature and object. We shall devote afew pages, therefore, to 
what may be termed the American Episcopalian Controversy; 
and those persons who have the patience to peruse our observa- 
tions will find additional reason to believe, that there is no 
new thing under the sun. The very same crop of tares which 
has been flourishing at home for half a century, is springing 
up in the Transatlantic vineyard, and threatens to diminish, 
if not destroy the harvest. 

About'six months ago, Dr. Chase, Bishop of Ohio, landed 
in this country, and the auspices under which he appeared, 
and the purposes for which he came, are stated in one of the 


bishép’s pamphlets in the following terms. Cat 
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« The pressing want of Clergymen in’ this Diocese, has led the 
Right Reverend Prelate, who has the care of its seattered’ Parishes, 
4o visit this country,’ that he may procure that aid, which is néces- 
sary to preserve his Infant Church from perishing, and which he 
had no ir of procuring elsewhere. 

“ The Hon. Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, himself an inhabitant of the State of Kentucky 
in the Western Territory, and perfectly acquainted with the desti- 
tute condition of that Territory in respect of Christian Ministers and 
Sacred Ordinances, addressed a Letter to the Right Hon, Lord 
Gambier, requesting his Lordship’s assistance in promoting the ob- 
ject of Bishop Chase's visit to this country, : 

«« Lord Gambier having introduced the subject to some friends, 
well acquainted with the Constitution and Proceedings of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church, they entered into a full examination of the 
claims of the Diocese of Ohio on Christian benevolence; and the 
expediency of rendering the aid requested. The result has been 
their full conviction, that the spiritual wants of that Diocese call for 
special provision and assistance ; and that appropriate and adequate 
provision for the supply of such wants requires the establishment of 
an Institution on the spot, in which natives of the country may be 

repared for the Ministry, at an expense within their reach, and in 
abits suited to the sphere of their labours ; and they are satisfied 


that this important object is not likely to be accomplished without 
liberal aid from this country.” Appeal, p. 1. | 


We know not how this declaration was received by others, 
but for our own parts we honestly confess that we placed no 
implicit reliance upon Lord Gambier. That gallant Admiral 
of the Bethel Flag is less of a churchman and more of a 
fanatic than any other member of the party to which he is 
attached. And a measure may appear very proper to him 
and his friends, and yet be pronounced unnecessary, absurd, 
or injurious by every sober son of the Church of England. 
His Lordship’s image and superscription upon the coin is 
not sufficient to convince us that it is the lawful money of 
the realm. "t 

But we were not left to this negative evidence. The joint 
declaration of Bishop Chase and Lord Gambier was answered 


shortly after its appearance by another American prelate who- 


happened to be at the same time in London, Bishup Hobart, 
of New York. That gentleman’s high character, great 
services, and sound principles, had been known to ws ‘for 
many years; and he proclaimed that Bishop Chase’s ' pro- 
ceedings were not sanctioned by the American Charch, and 
tended to compromise its most important interests. ‘It 
appeared subsequently that these gentlemen were aware’ of 


12 
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each others,sentiments and intentions, before they sailed 
from, America; and. there. has beea a sharp inter ‘of 
pamphlets on both sides of the water. . We:shall state their 
substance as briefly and fairly as possible. 

Bishop Hobart takes his stand upon the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, established at New York, contends that it 
js, or that it may be sufficient for the wants of every Diocese 
in the United States, that it would be materially injured by 
the institution of an Independent Seminary in the territory of 
Ohio; and that a great majority of the American clergy 
deprecate and condemn the idea of such an-undertaking, 
As far as Engliishmen are concerned, this is Bishop Hobart’s 
case, and this case the Bishop of Ohio has never met, 
much less fairly overthrown. He has stated the: great 
wants and peculiar circumstances of his Diocese, as reasons 
why the charity of England should be directed towards it, 
and why. the clergy who are to labour under him, should 
also be educated under him. He contends that his flock do 
not require, and cannot support a clergy, initiated in the 
learning of the Seminary at New York. And for some 
reason or other with which we are not favoured, he objects 
to the establishment of a school in connection with that 
Institution. The question therefore, and the only question 
for the English public to decide, is whether it be or be not 
expedient to encourage the separation of one Diocese from 
the great hody of the American Church. And we have no 
hesitation about the answer which this question ought to 
receive, . | 

In the case of a separate Seminary for Ohio and its vicinity 
the demand upon English Charity is to extend very nearly to 
the whole expence of the. Institution. And such a demand un- 
der existing circumstances is preposterous. Our own colonies; 
new and old, are in great want of religious instruction ; and 
Lord Gambier recommends us to educate teachers for the 
American Wilderness. We have no Academical Establish- 
ment in Quebec; Windsor College in Nova Scotia is ina 
state of dilapidation. ‘The East and West Indies are calling 
importunately for an’ increased supply of teachers, and 
Bishop Chase has the modesty to ask, and his advisers the 
good sense to recommend, that Ohio should in the first 
instance be attended to. We do not object to encouraging’ 
the Seminaries of other countries; the bounty of the opulent 
may be well employed in furnishing those Seminaries, with 
appropriate ,books, or in conferring any other marks of 
Christian liberality and courtesy. But to establish, \or 
support, or enlarge religions institutions in America, while 
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every British Colony stands notoriously in want, is a part 
of that reigning epidemic which makes men prefer what is 
showy to what is right. We object therefore at the outset to 
Bishop Chase's scheme, as one not yet ripe for European 
countenance or support. His request is unreasonable, and 
his object impracticable. Until his plans have received 
substantial encouragement from those among whom he has 
lived, and to whom he-is known, he bas not the slightest 
claim upon strangers. Something in the way of ornament 
and finish, they may perhaps be able to contribute; but to : 
ask them for the substratum, of some unknown Academy, to | 
be erected in unknown lands, conducted upon unknown | 

inciples, and superintended by unknown managers, is ask- | 
ing a little too much. : | 

The next ground upon which we dissent from the re- | 
commendation of Lord Gambier, is unfortunately less credit- 
able to Bishop Chase, and proves him deficient in other 
qualities besides modesty and prudence. His scheme is dis- 
countenanced by the American Church, and that fact has 
been concealed with more ingenuity than candour. 

In the “‘ Appeal on behalf of the Diocese of Ohio,” (p. 4.) 
we are told what Bishop Chase wrote to the venerable 
Prelate of Philadelphia, but are not favoured with a sight of 
Bishop White’s reply. We are told (at p. 15) that an affecting 
picture of the state of affairs was drawn by Bishop Chase at 
the time of the last meeting of the Convention (June 1823), 
bat not a syllable is subjoined respecting the effect produced 
— the assembled representatives of the American Church. 

e are told that Bishop Bowen approves of the plan, and - 
that the Rev. Amos Baldwyn thinks nothing can be better. 
Doctor Ravenscroft, Bishop of Carolina, is also favourable 
to the undertaking, and the Postscript informs us that the 
Convention cannot dissent. 


“ P.S. In order to shew that the Theological Seminary, which 
Bishop Case is endeavouring to establish in the Diocese of Ohio, 
is entirely in accordance with the Constitution and Canons of the | 
American Epi 1 Church, it is thought proper to subjoin a 
Declaration issued by the House of Bishops, on occasion of the 
tem removal of the ‘ General Theological Seminary’ from 
New York to New Haven— 

“* The House of Bishops inform the house of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, that, in concurring to the Resolutions relative to the 
Theological Seminary and its removal from the City of New York, 
they deem it proper to declare, that they do not mean, by their con- 
currence, to interfere with any plan now contem or that 
hereafter be contemplated, in any Diocese or Dioceses, for the 
lishment of Theological Institutions or Professorships.—{Journal of 
Convention, 1820 p. 57.)'"? Appeal, p. 15. 
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We must now request our readers to turn to the Letter 
from a Presbyter of the Diocese of New York, and become 
acquainted with the real staté of the case. The writer com- 
mences by regretting the necessity of exposing the unfajr- 
ness of Bishop Chase; and proceeds to accomplish - hie 
undertaking in the following terms. 


_ & You have been misted by the publication of your Bishop. In 
his printed Letter to Bi hite, of forty pages, he does, indeed, 
in seven lines, recognize thé fact that the venetable Prelate ad. 
dressed by him, and Bishops Kemp, Croes, and Moore, have ex- 
pressed sentiments unfavourable: to his project. But what their 
objections are, he carefully avoids informing the public; but by 
publishing Bishop Hobart’s Letter, brings hin forward as, in fact, 
the only objector of sufficient consequence to be noticed.” 


‘“* Bishop Chase announces to his brethren by private communi- 
cations, a contemplated design, and solicits from each an. epistle 
approbatory of it. Bishop White states his reasons for declining to 
give his approbation, He states them more strongly and at large, 
in asecond Letter, declaring that he dees so at the request of 
other Bishops, and in accordance with their views of the subject. 
Thus far all has been done by private,Letters, Bi Chase 
chooses to bring the subject before the public. He publishes an 
answer to Bishop White ; takes it for granted that he, and the other 
Bishops concerned, will consider the answer sufficient to remove 
all their objections ; leaves the public in uttér ignorance what those 
objections are ; of course designing that they shall unite with him 
in believing that he has triumphantly refuted them ; and before his 
correspondent has time to make it known what are the objections 
thus unceremoniously thrown aside, hurries off to England with his 
pamphlet, there also to produce, before a word of defence can 
reach there, by exhibiting but one side of the question, the im- 
ey that Bishop White, and the three Bishops in whose name 

e has written, are thoroughly answered—Let me ask yeu, Gen- 
tlemen, Is this fair?” Presbyter’s Letter, p. 5. 


Bishop White's letter upon the subject is, given at full 
length, but a summary of the contents will be sufficient for 
our present purpose. 


“ This Letter, containing such strong objections by 
White, Hobart, Croes, and Brownell, and in which the vene 
writer declares his belief, are also entertained by the great body of 
the Clergy, is thrown aside as unworthy of notice, even im a pré- 
fessed answer to its writer. 

* The names of Bishops Moore and Kemp do not appear in 
Bishop White’s Letter.. As they, however, are mentioned by 
Bishop Chase among the ~~ whose objections he so uncere- 
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moniously disregards, they are to be added to the number of: those 
whoithonght with:Bishop Hobart, But they, too, are.not ‘suffered 
eae oeenstelet ate to be considered as of :cqurse satisfactorilysany 
swe . ; bY 649.4 ilk 

“* Be pleased, then, Gentlemen, in the next ‘ Declaration:and 
Protest’ which you may think proper to. issue, to declare your 
surprize.and grief, and your conviction of the duty of appealing: to 
the public, not only in reference:to Bishop Hobart, but to Bishop 
White, Bishop Moore, Bishop Kemp, Bishop. Croes, and) Bishep 
mroernall and, if Bishop White is to be credited, many of, the 
‘$ But because it appears that six-tenths of our Bishops are thus 
avowedly of one mind. on this subject, it does not follow thatthe 
remaining three approve of the design of your’s, Bishop Bowen 
is greatly misunderstood, if deemed to. do so.. He gives no opinion 
on the expediency of the visit to England; but expresses himself 
in a way clearly evincing doubt of it. Nor does he say one word 
in favour of a Diocesan School in Ohio, His uniform and con- 
sistent views and conduct relative to theological instruction, should 
secure for him the confidence of every candid mind, that a Branch 
of the General Seminary, to be located in Ohio, is the provision on 
this subject that he would most approve. : 

“« Bishop Griswold has expressed no opinion on the subject.” 
Presbyter's Letter, p. 8. 


Our readers, we presume, will now entertain a different 
opinion of the encouragement given to Bishop Chase in 
America, from that which they formed on a perusal of his 
Appeal. And the reference to the Resolutions of the Con- 
vention, which he has placed in his Postscript, contains a 
grosser misrepresentation. ‘That resolution was adopted 
several years ago, before the General Seminary had obtained 
universal approbation. The separate colleges to which it 
alludes have been subsequently abandoned, and the cause of 
the General Seminary unanimoesly supported by the Charch. 
The event was hailed with gratitude and joy, and while the 
congratulations of the American Episcopalians upon the 
rospect of uninterrupted unanimity are still sounding in 

is ears, Bishop Chase, not only counteracts their plan, but 
defends himself in a foreign country, where the faets of the 
case are little known, by appealing to a resolation which has 
been abandoned, and representing’ it as still in force!! 
Asa proof how completely the Convention is misrepresented; 
yter shall inform as what *wes done with ‘respect™to 
Connecticut; whien a “separate 'citlege ‘wits 1f* contemplation 
for thit #tate. © . we? PM yHen BT MANO! wo wow weds ree 
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“The main objections to the General Seminary ere removed. 
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A:strong desire of conciliation and: compromise lias manifested iteelf 
im both Houses: of Convention. ‘Phey have acted: with astonishi 
unanimity. The delightful hope is cherished in almost every breast, 
and expressed by almost every tongue, that now all differences on 
the: momentous Na gS US Nm will be bans Ae : 
and our whole Church act in fall; aecord, ‘and: with ite undivided 
energies: . The venerable presiding Bishop, with whose ‘wise and 
prudent counsels that Church has» been blessed ‘since its first or- 
ganization~-who, for nearly forty years, has been actively and 
anxiously engaged ‘im its concerns, expresses, in terms, and with 
emotions, appealing most powerfully to the virtuous and pious sen- - 
sibilities of the members, his feelings of joy and gratitude on the 
ospect thus opened to our Church. ould you, gentlemen; 
Love excused Bishop Hobart, if he now hesitated a single monte 
in dropping at once all minor objections, and entering, with his 
whole soul, on a cause which thus, in the course of Divine Provi- 
dence, had been conimended to his peculiar care, and enlisted him 
in'peculiar responsibilities and exertions ? Will you not approve the 
principle which produced, throughout our Church, a general feeling 
of surprise and regret, when, in less than a year after the effecting of 
such happy results, the Convention of the Diocese of a Bishop who was 
among the warmest and most active friends of the new constitution 
of the seminary, contrary to his expressed sentiments and wishes 
and chiefly under the influence of a few young Deacons, organized 
an independent local seminary? And did you not participate in 
the satisfaction and joy which were felt, when the subsequent 
Convention of the same Diocese, coming’ out in the full strength of 
its talent, in the full ardour of its pious devotion to the pr i 
and unity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and under what has ever 
been, by the divine appointment and blessing, and particularly in 
those days of primitive purity when the Church was the most evan- 
gelical in its principles and order, a chief mean of that prosperit 
and unity, the influence of a good aud faithful Bishop, arrested this 
work of confusion and discord? And do you wonder, gentlemen, 
that when the Church had just congratulated itself, and raised the 
pious tribute of its thanks to its Divine Head, that this threatened’ 
source of disunion in its counsels, and division among its members, 
was so promptly removed, we should soon hear that in another 
Diocese, whose union with our General Convention was hailed 
with joy by us’all, in which we all felt an interést, and which we 
thought we had every reason to expect would be moulded upon. 
those true principles of ecclesiastical order, which would make it 
ever to be depended upon as the friend and promoter of the coun.’ 
sels which were generally deemed the best ton the interests of the 
Church-——do you wonder that when here, without one word of | 
vious intimation, and without one effort to seek the benefit of theo-. 
logical instruction through the medium of the general. institution , 
which the Church had established for the purpose, we found the 
project of an independent ne suddenly started, and at once 
Mm 
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w the Lisbop of the Diocese on. the wing to bear, 40 eur mother 

hurch the disgraceful tidings that ber American sPONGes foe 
hardened against the necesgities of a portion of her own household, 
that its only hope is in foreign bounty--I say, Gentlemen, do,yau 
wonder that.a feeling of utter astonishment, and af heartfelt, regret, 
should have been excited in the great body of your fellow-menbers 
ef the American Church? mia addamianotes ale 

‘« In one particular, indeed, the Ohie project differs, fram, that 
above mentioned, ‘The latter wes the work,of a Convention in.op- 
position to their Bishop... The former is a plan of the Bishop ine 
dependently of the Canvention. . For although, your. friends .and 
advocates, the conductors of the Washington Theological, Reper- 
tery, give your Convention the credit of resolving upon havinga 
Theological Seminary, and sending your Bishop, as its agent, to 
England, they are a3 unfortunate here in point of fact, as they are 
generally, on this subject, in their inferences and elucidatéions. 1 
look in vain into the Journal of your Convention for any evidence 
in favour of their assertion ; and would be obliged to them to point 
ut out.” Presbyter’s Letter, p. 32. 


Unless Bishop Chase and Lord Gambier can shew that 
Presbyter has spoken falsely, the consistency and good 
conduct of Bishop Hobart are placed beyond all question, 
and his opponent, for such after all that has passed, we must 
eall him, requires the aid of an ingenious defender. The 
disapprobation of the American Church may be regarded as 
important or unimportant. Difference of opinion on that 
matter is no subject of reference. But the existence of 
such disapprobation is an indisputable fact, and Bishop 
Chase’s attempt to conceal it is not the strongest part’ of 
his case. : " 

Such being the precise amount of the approbation which 
Bishop Chase’s plan obtained in America, and such the 
Bishop’s representation of it, let us enquire whether he has 
dealt more candidly with the English half of his argument. 

He does us the honour to quote from our Number for May, 
1822, in the following terms: ) 


‘** Some idea may be formed of the overwhelming labour, . con- 
nected with an infant Diocese in such a country. as that of the 
Western Territory of the States, by the following fact, quoted by 
the Editor's of the British Critic, for May 1822, from the Journal 
of the Convention :— va 

**« Bishop Chase travelled in the course of the year 1820, on harse- 
back, which is the pix way of visiting the infant settlements of that 
country, a distance of twelve hundred and seventy-one miles, and per- 
Sormed divine Service, and eree ee eighty-two times, besides siieahling 


the sick, the dying, and the affficted. 
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» 4 Very justly do these writers add) ifi reference to such Bisliops 
éf the Protestant Episcopal Charch of America, that they 
1 4 © shave succeeded, irot daly to the office of the Apustle, but 
also to their labours and privations.’ pa? 
“es O* a review of these labouts, the Editors of the same work 
remmark— . ; 
“« «In performing this almost continual and fatiguing duty, it is 
“no wonder (as this Primitive Bishop announced to his Clergy and 
People) that he found his constitution much impaired and. his voice 
almost gone. In consequence of the view of the spiritual wante of 
‘the Diocese présented by the Bishop to the Convention, they au- 
thotized him to prepare, and transmit to the several Bishops of the 
‘United States, an Address ‘setting forth the great necessities of the 
Church within the Diocese of Ohio, and soliciting their aid and ‘as- 
sistance in procuring Missionaries to reside therein.’ ’” Appedl, p, 2. 
“ On these touching passages the Editors remark— , 
“© If the foregoing extracts be read with half the feelings which 
they have excited in our minds, our readers Si are persuaded) 
will consider the Address whence they are taken, as one of the 
most powerful and eloquent appeals, ever made to the piety and 
* sympathizing charity of the other members of the body of Chriat.’” 
“It was these representations, noticed by Bishop Chase's Son 
in an American Newspaper, and reported by him to his Father, 
which kindled hope in their almost despairing minds: and led to 
the determination to visit a country, where their wants in a western 
wilderness, were thus known and pitied.” Appeal, p. 4. 


From the sentiments thus expressed, we have no desire to 
shrink ; but what have they todo with the Appeal? They 
are calculated to mislead every reader of that Pamphlet~and 
while they overwhelm us with a charge of which we are . 
altogether innocent, namely, with having originated and in- 
stigated Bishop Chase’s voyage to England—they conceal @ 
fact which the appellants well knew,—that every sentiment 
which has been expressed upon the American question in the 
British Critic is in opposition to such an undertaking; that 
every principle upon which thé American Church has ‘beer 
admired and commended, is violated by the present unbappy 
measure. , 

We praised the zeal of Bishop Chase—but it was when his 
zeal was tempered by discretion—when he was acting under 
the direction of his Church—when he was proceeding with 
her concurrence, to plant Christianity in the wilderness—and 
we had her guarantee for the steadiness of his principles and 
the sobriety of his condact. Had he been acting at that time 
upon his own responsibility, unconnected with his brethgen, 
discountenanced by the greater and the wiser part of them, 
and avowing his intention to tram up a pecahiar clergy for 
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bimself, bis name would either never have adorned our pages, 
or we should have classed him with those’ well-meaning but 
mistaken men, who have gone forth in sach numbers from our 
own shores, and have forgotten the church and the priesthood 
in their exagyerated estimate of the rank dnd importance df a 
missionary. : : rom ou 

When Bishop Chase was doing Precisely, the contrary to 
what he is doing now, we hesitated mot tu pour forth the 
humble tribute of our applause. At the time when it was 
delivered, it excited no notice ; but as soon as.the Bi 
has altered his course, the simple readers of the Appeal are 
requested to believe that we are entitled to a place among his 
warmest panegyrista. 

The impracticability then of this Ohio undertaking, -the 
unfairness with which it has claimed the support of the Ame- 
rican Church, and the manoeuvre by which it has condescendéd 
to press the British Critic into its service, are three formid- 
able answers to its claim ; but weare prepared with a fourth, 
of much higher importance, which we should not have ven- 
tured to urge against a candid dppeal to the public, but 
which, under exiating circumstances, it becomes an impera- 
tive duty to notice. In spite of the respectable names which 
grace Bishop Chase’s subscription-list, we are compelled té 
fear that one object of his undertaking is to alter the charac- 
ter of the American Church, and exchange Episcopalian 
clergymen for Methodist preachers. ‘This is a serious charge. 
It is one in which the great body of his European supporters 
are not implicated. If there is, as we believe, a deception 
practised in the business, they are not in the class of the se- 
ducers but the seduced. We shall endeavour to substantiate 
our assertions, and open their eyes. 

Bishop Hobart, in the preface to his two, volumes of Ser- 
mons, states a fact with which we were already acquainted, 
but which must have appeared as new and surprising to him 
as it muy do to many of our readers. 


“ The publication of Sermons, in England, by an American 
Clergyman, may require explanation. 

‘It being deemed necessary by his friends, that the author of 
these Sermons should enjoy a relaxation from the duties and cares 
of an extensive diocese and parish, and for this purpose should 
visit Europe, he followed the example, as he presumes, of most 
Clergymen under such circumstances, and took with him some 
Sermons ; not with any intention of publishing them, but in order 
to be prepared to exercise the functions of his Ministry in any case, 
should the state of his health admit, in. which this duty might 
reasonably be expected from him, On his arrival in England, he 
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culated, the charge is allege at bo 
and clerey Abt ET exant Epcope | nich ‘the United States 
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trines of the Gospel; and the Alithor is ranked ‘by name’ aniohg 
thos: who are fépresented ds ‘thus neglecting ‘the predt’ essentials > 
religion, and Ss ee on its mere externals, ‘180 ) +." 
Tet While he’ disclaims tlie justice of the chdrge;) as it'vespeete his 
brethren, hé has felt it his duty)! teing “thus ‘publicly and :particu- 
larly implicated, to 'vindicaté himself from one of the mast serious 
imputations which dan be urged against.a:Christian. Minister. And 
té this course he! was alsb«prompted -by:an earnest desire, that, as a 
Bishop of the American, Episcopal.Chureh, he, should not, appe 
to have departed from the doctrines of the venerable Church of 
England to whom that/Chucch ig,‘ indebted, under God, for her 
first foundation, and for a long continuance of nursing care and 
protection®*.’. ‘The most effectual mode of accomplishing these 
objects, he conceived, would be the publication of Sernions which, 
in the course of his duty as a Parochial Minister, he preached to 
the congregations of which he has the charge.” Hobart’s Ser- 
mons, Vol. 1. p.iil, Ai 

If the Bishop imagines that his declaration or his discourses 
will silence the calumniators to which he refers, he is not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with the genius of sectarianism, If he 
feels any pain from the obloquy with which he is assailed, he 
may alleviate the smart by recollecting that it is shared with 
every distinguished member of the Church of England. As 
many as refuse to preach the doctrines of Wesley or Whit- 
field, are stigmatized with the same epithets as Bishop Ho- 
bart; and as long as the Church of which he is the most ef- 
ficient.and distinguished member, declines encouraging those 
doctrines, it will be deemed meritorious in this country to 
divide ler children, weaken her union, forsake her institu- 
tions, and despise her authority. ‘The Episcopalians in Ame- 
rica are always mentioned by our Methodistical writers in the 
terms which are now applied specifically to Bishop Hobart; 
and the countenance which they have given to Bishop Chase, 
has been given on the supposition that he is methodistically 
inclined. Mes ' 

Whether that supposition be correct or not, (and we have 
hardly the means of forming an opinion on the subject) it is the 
corner-stone of Bishop Chase’s scheme. And it ought'to have 
been an insuperable obstacle to his success. If he wished 
to put his orthodoxy beyond dispute, it was in his power'so 
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to do, by establishing a Seminary connected with, New York, 
Whatidees te'say on this'head? ee rriqoes 
Pte of 3 to the question—* Whence can we obtain furids to 

try our designs, so beneficial.to the Church, especially that’por: 
tion iF it scattered in the woods of the West, into: full effect ?— 
Bishop Chase replies in his Letter, to Bishop Whité-— od? 
«< What has guided me and my dear brethren of Ohio inthis 


matter, I beg leave to state. ; 

“* ‘The interesting attitude which the General Theological In- 
stitution had assumed in being so harmoniously established in New 
York, and the pressing and peculiar demands which she had for alt 
the aid of Episcopalians in the Atlanti¢ States, forbade us to app 
tothem. Generous as they had been to us, we could never thin 
of soliciting their beueficence while their own Institution ‘lau- 
guisheth.”” Appeal, p. 10. : 


This relates entirely to pectniary assistance, and is no rea- 
son why the course of studies adopted at New York should 
not be also adopted in Ohio. Why has not that pledge been 
given? The only answer we cun imagine, is, because it 
would not have been redemed. Had Bishop Chase engraft- 
ed his Institution upon the General Theological Seminary, 
we should have known what principles he intended to incnl- 
eate. The books before us, sufficiently shew what both im 
theory and in practice that Institution is. 


** In this country,’ observes Mr. Turner in his Essay, for Theolo- 
gical Students, * few men, it is presumed, enter the ministry, through 
pecuniary considerations. Expectations of this nature cannot be 
greatly influential, because there are very few situations in which 
they can ever be realized. But it is not improbable, that in some 
instances, other worldly considerations may have too much weight, 
The idea of respectability of character, which is universally con. 
nected with the ministerial profession, where the decenctes of life 
and the bencfits of Christianity are recognized, may readily in- 
duce, a young man to offer himself as 2 candidate for the Gospel 
ministry, who has no cal) to the office. Private inducements.may 
also become the chief motive, in determining the choice. . It is 
not intended to say, that such considerations should never, in any 
case, have any weight at all; certainly they may sometimes serve 
to decide the judgment ; but they should never become the para- 
mount motive. If this be not, a pure desire to advance the glo 
of God, by maintaining and promoting the influence of the Gospel 
on the hearts ef men; if it be not, a wish to advance the everlast- 
ing interests of ttiose, with whom the pastoral relation shall be 
formed ; if it be not, a teal love for the souls of others; it is not 
to be expected, that such a candidate will be either useful or re- 
spectable. Not useful, (1 mean to the spiritual interests of his 
congregation,) because, however accurate may be his knowledge 
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losophy become tributary, he is ignorant of it as a f ractical 
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the motives: In; him’ the aninformed finds ‘no instructor, the 





erm no guide, ' the lost sheep ‘nd pastor. “Through; 
e superintendance of Providence, ‘he’ may be made, in some 
degree, unexpectedly useful ; but such a result is not reasonably to. 
be anticipated. Nor is his respectability any more yg 
For, although ‘as ‘God's Ambassador,’ the minister of Christ m 
claim the respect which is due to such a station, yet mankind 
never pay to the clergy that deference which: the office claims, if 
their characters be at variance with its obligations. Power ma 
indeed compel the people’ to shew an appearance of respect, but it 
is piety, ability to perform the duties of the office, and the actual | 
and careful performance of those duties, which only can elicit the 
honour of the heart. And in the present day, even that weak de- 
fence is, in a great measure, abandoned. ‘The time has been, 
when the civil authority was glad to shelter herself under the wings 
of the ecclesiastical, and there congratulate herself in the protee- 
tion of so powerful a defender. But that time has long since 
by, and arrogant pretension has been consigned to its me. 
rited contempt. The clerical character must support itself, by the 
conduct of those who bear it. ‘The office is honourable, but it de- 
pane upoo the individual, to make the honour, which it chal- 
enges, personal, | 
‘‘ Both usefulness and respectability, therefore, depend very much 
on the character, which the candidate for the ministry shall here- 
after sustain, and, by consequence, on the purity of the motives, 
which govern his choice. His own happiness is also closely con- 
nected with this consideration. If there be no congeniality of mind 
and heart with the occupations of the life, disgust with those oecu- 
pations must be the necessary consequence. - Indeed I cannot con- 
ceive of any situation in life, more uncomfortable, than that ofa 
clergymen, who has no taste for the duties of his profession. He 
is engaged in a constant series of services, which are irksome, be- 
cause the heart is uninterested. He professes, in the public con- 
gregation, sentiments of devotion, which he never feels. He urges 
duties which he never practises, and inculcates them by motives, . 
by the force of which he is never influenced. ‘There must be true 
piety ip the minister of the Gospel, and in the choice of the pro- 
ion, he must be influenced by religious and holy views, The 
Protestant Episcopal Church most unequivocally recogmizes the 
principle of divine influence on the mind, and brings it*home most 
powerfully to the conscience of the candidate for holy orders, 
Can any language be used, which is stronger on this point, than 
that of the ordination service? In the office for ‘ the ordering of - 
priests,’ the address of the candidates is made on the presumption, 
that it is the ‘ Lord who hath placed them in so high a dignity ; 
and it declares, that they ‘ cannot have a mind and will thereto of 
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themselves, for, that) will and ability is given of Ged aloned,, And 
im the same. service, the question is put, ‘dy you think iin-yeur, 
heart, that you ave truly-called, according to the will of eur Lord 
Jesus Christ,.to this ministry 2’. A similar inquity,also, ig. made in: 
the form for.‘ the ordering of deacons ,’-——‘ Do. you, trust shat,:you 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost, to,take upop you-this ws 
fice and ministration, toserve God for-the promoting of his.glory, 
and the edifying of his people ?’—It is sufficient to ask, what;must 
be the state of that candidate for so honourable and holy and .re- 
sponsible a station, who, in the presence, of God and, his church, 
replies in the words, ‘ I trust.so;’) while to. such, ‘inward motion 
of the Holy Ghost’ he is utterly, a.stranger! J would not. attempt 
to analyze the moral feelings of such a man, nor.,to describe, the 
lamentable state of the unfortunate congregation, which is de- 
stined to, undergo so great an affliction, as that of being subjected 
to his ministrations. 

«* I do not think it necessary to make any apology, for intro- 
ducing here, the sentiments already expressed. The pious student 
will appreciate the motive which suggests them, and he who has 
inconsiderately begun the study of divinity, with the intention of 
entering the Christian ministry, may perhaps be induced to pause, 
and to consider, whether he really is called by. God, to assume so 
responsible a character.” Turner's Essay, p. 106. 


In a similar strain, Dr. Wilson, Professor of Systematic 
Divinity, concludes an admirable Address upon the subject 
of Theological Studies, by showing that learning is indispen- 
sable to the ministerial character. 


‘ Having thus seen the high claims of Theology, and noticed some 
of the principal obstacles to its due cultivation, we are naturally led 
to ask, Is there any thing in the nature of this science, or in any 
circumstance connected with it, which causes it to stand in no need, 
like the other sciences, of human exertion and aid, through both the 
devotion of intellectual powers and the contribution of liberal sup- 
port, tq preserve, improve, and communicate it?—a question in- 
timately connected with the interests of the institution which has 
been so frequently and earnestly recommended, by the venerable 
Fathers and the supreme council of our church, to the fostering 
care of her members :—and so recommended from a deep convic- 
tion, on the minds of those best qualified, bY their own learning and 
experience, to form a correct judgment, of the great importance of ~ 
the institution to the respectability and extensive usefulness of her 


clergy. ! 

Pat be it from me to question the reality and necessity, or to 
diminish the importance, of a divine illumination of the mind, which 
is promised and imparted for the support and advancement of re. 
ligion, But in thé present state‘of the church, that illumination is 
riot designed to supersede, but only to assist, human exertions, Int 
mediate inspiration has long since ceased ; and attentive and labori- 
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dur'study per and ‘advantageously directed, must be now the 
means caja the learning essential to the ty of theo- 
logical science, ’ That learning is thus essential, will naw be denied 
by few.'' At an early period of the church, it is true, the enthusiastic. 
~— was introduced, and occasioned considerable controversy; 
that haman learning and study were not only useless, but pernicious | 
to on ;—an opinion ‘which- contin to prevail ‘extensively 
until the reformation, and ‘which, even at the present period, tho 
generally abandoned, has some advocates. t it'is one which ‘is 
contrary to scripture, to reason, to primitive example, and'to ex- 
perience; whether we consider it in relation to the power of com- 
municating theological instruction, or to the preservation and purity 
of the science itself. | 
* With respect to the former, it is obviously absurd to ex 

solid-and correct instruction from the ignorant.» And why; in: the, 
early ages of Christianity, were supernatural gifts of learning as 
well as of power—of the ‘word of wisdom,’ and the ‘ word of 
knowledge,’ as well as of * miracles’—so liberally bestowed by Hea- 
ven upon the heralds of the gospel? Because such gifts were neces- 
sary to its success, and those heralds were not, by natural means, 
possessed of them. When the extraordinary source from which they 
then flowed ceased, according to the good pleasure of the Almighty, 
to supply them, could they become unnecessary, because other. 
sources, from which they might be obtained, were to be resorted to ? 
The importance of the learning continued the same, though the 
means of acquiring it were changed. Even during the age of in- 
spiration, St. Paul exhorted Timothy to ‘ give attendance to read- 
ing’ as well as to ‘ exhortation and doctrine.” The same princi- 
ple actuated another of the apostles, and also their companions and 
their immediate successors; as we find from the establishment of 
seminaries for theological instruction by St. John, St. Mark, and St. 
Polycarp. Other proofs of regard for learning might be given from 
the early history of the Christian church. And under the old dis- 
pensation, the schools of the prophets were designed for a similar 
purpose ; notwithstanding a succession of prophets, divinely in- 
spired, was kept up during nearly the whole of that dispensation ; 
which might be supposed to render these ordinary means of acquir- 
ing knowledge unnecessary.”? Wilson's Address, p. 28. 


Such being the principles upon which the Theological 
Seminary is conducted; we have to thank Bishop Hobart 
for convincing us that its fruits will not be unworthy of the 
soil. While other professors, make us acquainted with the 
lessons which the church proposes for her ministers, his ser- 
mons now before us shew the manner in which she teaches 
her children. And the exhibition of sound scriptural in- 
struetion contained in these volumes, is not oaly a confirmation 
of the integrity and value of the American Church, but an 
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i¢h Bishop Hobart is oné of the principal managers. 

We extract a few pages from his valuable work, in proof 
of these assertions. vt is impossible to give a detailed ac- 
count of its contents, but the passages now selected may be 
taken as fair specimens. Confining ourselves (since our 
limits require it) to asingle sermon, let the reader take the 
trouble to peruse the following extracts from a discourse 
upon walking by faith not sight. , | 


“* Let us contrast the effects of walking by sight and by faith, in 
respect tye, 

“I, To the end of our being. 

“ Regarding only the suggestions of scnse, how greatly should 
we mistake in this important particular. He who walks by sight, 
who disregards the views which faith affords him of the bod of his 
being, considers it as consisting only in the gratification of his 
passions, in securing his prosperity and enjoyment in the world. 
His character as a spiritual and accountable creature, bound to 
glorify, by the service of his life, his beneficent Maker, enters not 
seriously into his thoughts, and forms no part of his calculations. 
These are all directed to the means of advancing his temporal feli- 
city, and of securing those worldly objects, which possess the high- 
est place in his estimation. ‘The things that are above the world, 
the spiritual realities of a future and eternal state of existence, are 
lightly regarded. ‘They never form the subject of his contempla- 
tions, never interest his feelings, or influence his conduct. Laying 
up treasure upon earth, he considers as the end of his being, and 
the sum of his happiness. And while his supreme efforts are direct- 
ed to the attainment of those objects that gratify only the inferior 
powers of his nature, and to a provision for the wants and enjoy- 
ments of his weak and perishing body, the salvation of his soul, that 
momentous concern which should transcend in his thoughts and ex- 
ertions every other, is forgotten, neglected, or postponed. 

“ How different the character of him who walks by faith, who 
regulgtes his views and his conduct by those truths and prip- 
ciples which the Gospel proclaims. He considers it as the end of 
his existence, to glorify, by the devoted service of his life, that 
adorable Being, who hath ranked him so higl: in the scale of, cre- 
ation ; who hath endowed him with all those capacities. which qua- 
lify him for the attainment of temporal happiness, with those high 
and vigorous powers that fit him for spiritual exercises, for the 
service and enjoyment of the infinite source of felicity; who pre- 
serves his frail nature from the numerous assaults to which it is 
exposed ; who bestows upon him in bountiful profusion anpaincrale 
SAY REAE 5 who hath rescued him from sin and misery bythe 
sufferings and death of his only begotten and beloved. Son ;_and 
who, through the merits and grace of this Son, femits the penaltics 
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of his, offences, restores him to the favour which he had hag . 


and prepares for him those. glorious and immortal felici 
perfection of virtue and enjoyment, which Thongh they a the 
reward of his obedience, infinitely transcend’ the merits oF h t 
erformances, a8 they exceed his comptehensidn ‘and his hopes. 
‘Habitually regarding the present life ‘bat as the threshold ‘of his 
existence, he ditects his views to that-eternity’in which his destiny 
is to be fixed in felicity or woe. And considering every thing chat 
ministers to his prosperity and advancement here, to the gratification 
of the desires and appetites of his)corporeal nature; as inferionand 
sometimes even corrupting objects of pursuit, he devotes his su. 
preme efforts to @ provision for the wants of the imperishable. prin- 
ciple within him, to securing the salvation of that soul which is 
destined to live for ever, and which will be the subject of happiness 
or misery, when the busy scenes and noisy pleasures that in the 
world engage and attract, are dark and silent as that grave to which 
they have descended, . 

“II, The effects of walking by sight, and: not by faith, with 
regard to the character of our —a 

«* He who regulates his views of himself only by the suggestions 
of self-love and the dictates of a corrupt reason, considers himself 
aa comparatively pure and perfect. He does not acknowledge or 
feel that he is subject to the dominion of sin, and obnoxious on-ac- 
count of his actual transgressions to the just displeasure of God, 
He regards the indulgence of the corrupt propensities of his nature, 
as sanctioned by the powerful impulse which urges him to the fe 
tification, and by the pleasure which the indulgence affords. ‘The 
character and effect of his vicious indulgences, as opposed to the 
holiness, and forbidden by the commands, of that God to whonvhe 
is accountable, as involving him in guilt, and rendering him ob. 
noxious to punishment, occupy no share of his thoughts. Or, if 
his character asa sinful and guilty creature be admitted, the extent 
to which he is subjected to the dominion of sin, its evils and malig- 
nity as opposed to the holiness, violating the authority, and abusing 
the goodness of God; and the degree of his guilt in the actual 
transgressions which he hath committed, are not ree and correctly 
appreciated. The views which the Scripture unfolds of man, ag at 
enmity with God, ‘ through wicked works,’ as unable of himself, 
without the influences of divine grace, to purify his corrupt nature, 
and to render to God an acceptable service, are revolting ta his - 
acs and therefore réjected, or only partially felt and acknow- 

edged. 

“« But these are the views most deeply felt and ¢herished by him 
who lives by faith. The corrupt Aa of his nature, which 
prompt him daily to indulgences actions offensive to God and 
forbidden by the divine laws, he feels, acknowledges, and deplores. 
The evil of sin, in all its consequences, with respect to the autho- 
rity, the holiness, the justice, and the goedness of God, and to the 
purity, perfection, and happiness of his own nature, he fully admits, 
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and seriously contemplates ; and ‘under the sense of its enormity, 

afd’ of his own ‘subjection to it, the most solicitous object of ‘his 

attention is, the méans of déliverance from its guilt and dominion. 
*¢ On this momentous subject of the means of releasé from the 


guilt of sin and of the pardon of transgression, what satisfaction’ 


can he obtain who lives only by sight? What assurance can reason 
and nature afford ‘of the mode and conditions of pardon? Is\a 
merciful God prompt to forgive? Yes: but a holy’God mast 
view sin with indignation ;\ a just God must punish iniquity ;° the 


righteous Governor of the world must preserve his moral govern- 


ment, and cannot permit his laws to be violated, nor his authority to 
be contemned with itpunity: . How then can the holy, the just,’ 
the righteous, Governor of the Universe forgive sin, remit the pe. 
nalties incurred by the wilful infraction of his laws? Would not 
pardon, even on repentance, in licensing crime by omer | it from 
punishment, oppose his holiness, violate his justice, and subvert his: 
authority? flere, to say the least, reason and nature are perplex: 
ed; and he who consults only their dictates and suggestions, who 
walks only by sight, must be in darkness and doubt as to the mo-' 
mentous enquiry, how God can be. just, and yet justify the sinner. 
“ This enquiry does not perplex or agitate him who walks by 
faith. He-beholds it luminously answered in the cross of Christ. 
There it is that ‘ mercy and truth meet together ;’ that divine holi- 
ness is displayed and established, by the infinite dignity and ‘per-: 
fection of him who expiated God's displeasure against sin; that the 
divine justice is vindicated by him, who infinite in his nature, paid. 
in man’s nature, the satisfaction which that justice required; and 
there the divine authority is maintained in executing to the utter- 
most on an all-perfect victim, the penalties of a violated law. God 
is just, God is holy, God is the righteous Governor of the world ; 
and yet God in mercy forgives the penitent sinner, Oh! what 
opposites are reconciled by the cross of Christ—the punishment of 
sin, and the pardon of the offender! What a mystery is resolved 
by the cross of Christ —the display of his holiness, the vindication 
of his justice, the preservation of his authority ; and yet the bound- 
less exercise of his mercy! The cross then is the object of wonder, 
of love, of confidence to him who walks by faith. ‘* God forbid 
that I should glor~ save in the cross of our hen Jesus Christ,’ is 
the language which evidences his profound sense of the exalted 
display of all the divine perfections which. it affords, and of the 
precious benefits which it assures to him. Not in the sighs of his, 
contrite spirit ; not in the tears which the sense of guilt calls forth ; 
not in the confessions by which he laments his unworthiness ; not 
in the supplications by which he vaporee pardon ; not in the reso- 
lutions by which he pledges himself to renounce sin, and to serve) 
his God ; not in those holy works by which he carries his resolutions. 
into effect does he place his hopes of pardon—these are founded 
only on the merits of him whom God hath set forth as a propitiation 
for sin. And while he who walks only by sight is ‘perplexed by 
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doubts.as to his, tance; or deludes himself. by,.a false depen- 
dance, faith i, tha, bload..af Christ removes every fear from the. 
soul of the contrite believer, and fills, him, with-holy joy by the in-. 
spiting confidence, that. God through, Christ hath reconciled him 
unto: himself. ne esate Liem 

, ‘+ Trusting to. the strength which nature affurds, what assurance. 
can he have, who walks only by sight, of deliverance from the do. 
minien of sin? Can he hope.to expel. from, his bosom the unholy, 
desires and passions whose sway is.so firmly established there; to 
fix-in his soul, the spiritual and holy graces and virtues that are so 
contrary to its corrupt propensities ; to change the habits of sin, 
for those of holiness, the ways of ungodliness, for those of righte- 
ousness—Can he hope to perform a work the difficulty of which is. 
aptly denoted in the ‘ Ethiopian’s changing his skin and the leo- 
pard his spots,’ by the unassisted efforts of his own mind —by his 
own resolutions, se changeable—by his own strength, so feeble ? 
To. him who feels the dominion. of unholy passions and the force of . 
sinful habits, and has experienced the inefficacy of his best resolu- 
tions and efforts to subdue and to change them, what consolation 
and encouragement ia, the confidence which faith inspires, that the 
grace of a divine Sanctifier will be sufficient for him, the strength 
of a divine Guide made perfect.in his weakness? While he who 
walks only by sight, who trusts for his victory over his sinful pas- 
sions only to, his own efforts, remains subject to their dominion ; . 
he who walks by faith, who habitually looks for the, means of his 
apireyel triumph to the grace of Christ strengthening him, finds 
that by this grace he can overcome the world, beat down Satan un- 
der his feet; and obtain ‘ the glorious liberty of the Sons of God.’” 
Hobart, Vol, IL. p. 71. : 


Our inference from these various extracts, is, that the 
Institution conducted by their authors, is an Institation 
which Churchmen should support; ana that an attempt to 
educate the American Clergy under other superintendence, 
and upon other principles, is an attempt which Charchmen 
should discourage. Bishop Chase may provide a cheaper 
Seminary, but who is to answer for its orthodoxy. We shall 
not be suspected of “undervaluing the New York Institation _ 
when we say, that even there the Clergy learn rather what is 
indispensable than what is desirable. To reduce the’ seale 
would bea futal step. Bishop Chase‘and his correspondents, — 
already express themselves in language bordering wpon’ fa- 
naticism and folly, and if they are to’ be the tutors of the’ — 
future clergy of Ohio, that clergy will rival the ‘primitive 
Methodists and modern Ranters. Lord Gambier aid ‘his’ 
friends will rejoice at such a consimmation, bat what ‘plex 
sure will it afford to a very different class of persons who are 
aiding Bishop.Chase in his attack upon American, Episco-' 
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palieninath: «lpi Dedralleuenelctaet: motives nodeubt can 
very respeeting. ' ot their 
Method1 art pryraunarwet —- 
Om ; atherités eeafined to those; who-glonyiin ‘the same; 
and has made.no formidable inroads oe nit thacchgitctolital 
Chatch. .Fotare times|may. date its rise fitext thé stene:about 
to be laid in Ohio, and,inture. hisforians: will.nepont with 
astonishment and inorddulity, that the staunchést\and' most 
orthodox Fopish Episcopalians were aiding and abetting the 
operation. If they have, not already advaticed ted farito.xes 
monstrate with effect orto deaw back with:honour; let,them 
ask, Bishop Chase. and Lord, Gambier to.tell.us wpon, what 
principles the Ohi, clergy are..to be educated? Mithereis 
nothing heteredex, fanatical, or:debasing in the preposed . 
scheme; where is the ekjentionde placing the Seminary under 
the controul of. the Convention of.the @hurch?) gnc. 
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Arr. XI. Extracts from a Journal, written on the Coasts 

of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, 1822. 

y Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, Author of a 

age to Loo Choo. 2vols, 8yo. 11s. Hurst. & Co, 
4. 


Art. XII. Selections from the Works of the Baron de 
Humboldt, relating to the Climate, Inhabitants, Pro- 
ductions, and Mines of Mexico, With Notes by John 
Taylor, Esq. Treasurer to the Geological Society, &e. 
Svo. 310pp. 12s, Longman, & Co. I82d4.. : 


Art. XHI, Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and residence 
there, during part of the yéars 1821, 1822, 1823. By 
Maria Graham, Ato. ~ pp- . Lepgman & Ce... 182: 


Art. XIV. Journal of a Residence in Chitla. during the 
gear 1822, and a Voyage from hile: to Brazil>i 
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— understnod:.even: in. America, sinoe- the Captain's: humble 
duodecime gives-the lie-divect to. Mrs. Grabam’s Quartos. 
We know not motiorthe publi wil fet pleased or a 
plexed at this: opportuuity of heuring sides. Bat 
critics disposed! to sail to Cape ‘Horn at a single sitting, or 
ship across the Andes at abound, and Mexico and 
Peru into an afternoon’s lounge, cannot fail to take deliglit 
im the collision of a couple of travellers of different sexes. 
The incident-on the present occasion is purely fortuitous. 
Captain Hall could not have been aware what Mrs. Graham 
intended to say, or gallantry would have forbidden his sayin; 
directly the reverse. Mrs..Graham must have consid 
herself the only literary traveller newly landed from Peru, or 
she wou!d not. have encountered the flat contradiction un- 
designedly administered by Captain Hell. | 

In rating our acquaintance with South American affairs 
very luw, the Captain is strictly borne out by facts; A con- 
fused notion of Lord Cochrane, and Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, 
some slight knowledge of Bulivar and San Martin, a de- 
termination not to be duped by the Poyais Loan, quickened 
by the desire of dabbling in Mexican mines, amount to an 
average crop of information respecting the revolutions in the 
new world. It has been sedulously culled from the chronicles 
of the age, and deposited with due method in the organ 
assigned for that purpose. Little room remains for the 
important facts, which are communicated in these volumes. 
The light which beams from the entertaining page of Captain | 
Hall will hardly be able to force its way into that g re- 
ceptacle of the obscure. Mr, Taylor's lucid descriptions 
will be read but not heeded. And the contrasting darkness 
which Mrs. Grabam contrives to furnish, will have no 
difficulty in restoring the reign of picturesque perplexity, 
glimmering twilight, and in some instances profound gloom. 

e proceed without farther preface to introduce our 

readers and authors to each other. Captain Hall was. at 
Lima during that very interesting period which p 
the’establishment of Peravian independence. He gives the 
following description of the hero of the day. : 


“ 25th of June—-I hed gn innerview, thin day snith Gensvebfiem 
Mee tents emer ee a a 


the convenience of communicating with the 
deputies, who, during the armistice, had held their sittings on 


heer. ship -in the, ane 


fh. ° ML. ang 
sight, in his appearance to 
° ep end began fo spent, his super, 
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_ Of the excellence of their motives nodeubt.can 
| aad. yery,tittle respecting: ives: of their 
ict, ism bas at, present little in Ame- 
ried; or ratherités copfined to those: whe:glonyiin ‘the : 
and has made.no formidable igroads ‘mpon:' the Ag 
Chnich. .Fotare times'may, date its rise fitex thi stenciabout 
to be laid in Ohio, and, fature: hisforians: ‘will.nepont with 
astonishment and incredulity, that the staunchést\and' most 
orthodox opin Episcopalians were aiding and abetting the 
operation. If they have, not already advaticed ted far.to.xes 
monstrate withjaffect orto deaw back with:hononur; let.them 
ask, Bishop e and Lord Gumbier to. tell.us pon. what 
principles the Ohio clergy are..to be educated? Mthereis 
nothing heteredex, fanatical, or: debasing in the proposed . 
scheme; where is the ekjectionde placing the Seminary under 
the controul of. the Convention of the Church?) gan. 
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duodecime gives-the:lie-divect to: Mrs. Graham's Quartos. — 
We know not whothorsthe public: wilh feel'plessed or Lao 
ee at this) opportuuity of hearing both sides. Bat 
itics disposed’ to: sail to Cape ‘Horn at a single sitting, or 
ship across the Andes at abound, and o Mexico and 
Peru into an afternoon’s lounge, cannot fail to take deliglit 
im the collision of a couple of travellers of different sexes. 
The incident on the present occasion is purely fortuitous. 
Captain Hall could not have been aware what Mrs. Graham 
intended to say, or gallantry would have forbidden his saying 
directly the reverse. Mrs. Graham must have considered 
herself the only literary traveller newly landed from Peru, or 
she wou:d not. have encountered the flat contradiction un- 
designedly administered by Captain Hell. 

In rating our acquaintance with South American affairs 
very low, the Captain is strictly borne out by facts; A con- 
fused notion of Lord Cochrane, and Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, 
some slight knowledge of Bulivar and San Martin, a de- 
termination not to be duped by the Poyais Loan, quickened 
by the desire of dabbling in Mexican mines, amount to an 
average crop of information respecting the revolutions in the 
new world. It has been sedulously culled from the chronicles 
of the age, and deposited with due method in the organ 
assigned for that purpose. Little room remains for the 
important facts, which are communicated in these volumes. 
The light which beams from the entertaining page of Captain 
Hall will hardly be able to force its way into that g re- 
ceptacle of the obscure. Mr. Taylor's lucid descriptions 
will be read but not heeded. And the contrasting darkness 
which Mrs. Grabam contrives to furnish, will have no 
difficulty in restoring the reign of picturesque perplexity, 
glimmering twilight, and in some instances profound gloom. 

e proceed without farther preface to introduce our 
readers and authors to each other. Captain Hall was. at 
Lima during that very interesting period which p 
the’establishment of Peruvian independence. He gives the 
following description of the hero of the day. : 

“ 25th of June—-I had an interview this day with General San 
Martin, on board a little schooner, a yacht of his own, anchored 
in Callao Roads for the convenience of communicating with the 
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of his veasel,, dressed in a 

cap, eer oe seated’ at. table made of a stew} 
the top of, seme empty, casks... He i is a, napa 
tioned, handsome map, with a large Aqualine ite es 
hair, and immense bushy, dark Lamy extend i ie ; 
car under the chin; hs: gomplenian, is. om : v aa 
which is pe BTgTainsh and pene is 
appearance being highly, mi litary, He is ipraag gti 
unaffectedly simple in his manners; magia nal y, yee =e en- 

aging, and possessed evidently of great k aperiiion: 
in short, I have never scen any, Dy t ‘the cachantwent ol w 
address was more irresistible. n conversation, e went at once Ms 
the strong points of the to topie, disdaining hed it were, to trifle with 
its miaor parts ; he jistenéd earnestly, a d replie with distinctness 
and fairness, showing wonderful resources in argument, and a most 
happy fertility of illustration; the effect of which was, to make 
his audience feel they were understood in the sense they wished. 


vient man speared, He rite wed rie ya riage the 


Yet there was nothing showy or ingenious in his discourse ; and 


he certainly seemed, at all times, perfectly in earnest, and eecply 
possessed with his subject. At times his animation rose to a high 
pitch ; when the flash of his eye, and the whole turn of his expres. 
sion, became so exceedingly energetic as to rivet the attention of 
his audience beyond the possibility of evading his arguments. ‘I his 
was most remarkable when the topic was politics; on which sub- 
ject, I consider myself fortunate in having heard him express him- 
self frequently. But his quiet manner was not less striking, and 
indicative of a mind of no ordinary stamp: he could even be play- 
ful and familiar, when such was the tone of the moment; and 
whatever effect the subsequent possession of great political power 
may have had on his mind, I feel confident that his natural dispo- 
sition is kind and benevolent. 

“During the first visit | paid to San Martin, several persons 
came privately frem Lima to discuss the state of affairs, upon which 
occasion’ his views and feelings were distinctly stated ; and I saw 
nothing i in his conduct afterwards to cast a doubt upon, the. since- 
rity with which he then spoke.’’— Eail’s Journal, Vol,.1, p- siete 


“12th July, 1821.—This day is metorable in the ‘annals;.of 


Peru, from the entry of General San Martin into the. aie 
Whatever intermediate changes may take place in the. fortunes of 
that .country, its freedom must eventually be established ; and it 


‘can never be forgotten, that uve first impulse was due entirely to 


the, genius.of San Martin, who planned, and. cides: the, enter- 


prise which first stimulated the Peruyinns | to think ate act for them- 


selves, , Instead of coming in state pale ap ell evtitled to;have 
done, | he. waited till the: scHsoine a ‘diem in without; guards, 
and § agcompanied by a ‘singl € aid- adged, it was. COMUTAFY 
to his. original intention thut he ova aie the, city, on. this, days dar 
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had distovered his réti ee eh:'df thew sie bi a Sibeed ‘to 
which bis Habitaal gooit natute' induced! lim td'listen. One’ com- 
paréil him: to Cizsir, the “other 'to Liculliis: | *' Good heavens f? ek. 
claimed the General, When e fathers left them, * what are we to 
do? this will never aise — Oh'f'sir,” angwered the aid-de-ca 

ban oa? are two more Of the same stain close’at hand.’—* Indec: i 

‘saddi wg for eo andllét us ‘bevoff’ 

"ted of ¥ td’ they Patace, San Martin’ called ‘at 
thé Mur fis of on oe iv phages ae : the’ circunistarice’ of 









his arrival’ ued dou ri a thc thé house, the Court, and 
‘the street, were soph filled.’”1 tapes to be’ Rt’ a ‘house ‘in ‘the 
neighbourkivod, and reached thé hudiehée: rum ‘before ‘the ‘crowd 
bécartie’ int passable.’ I was’ baiting “Or: seting how the General 
would Webive through’ a ‘scene ‘Of nd’ ordinary difficulty ; and he 
certainly ‘acquitted himself very well.’ There was, ‘as ‘may be sup- 
posed, a tis e'allowatice of enthusiasm, and high wrought expree- 
sion, upon the occasion ; and td a‘man innately modest, and nata- 
rally averse to show, or ostentation of any kind, it was not an easy 
matter to receive such praises without prec ish impatience. — 

* At the time I entered the room, a mid " ed fine looking wo- 
man was presenting herself to the General ; e leaned forward to 
embrace her, she fell at his feet, clasped his knees, and looking up, 
exclaimed, that she had three sons at his service, who, she hoped, 
would now become useful members of society, instead of being 
slaves as heretofore. San Martin, with much discretion, did bbe 
attempt to raise thelady from the ground, but allowed her to make 
her appeal in the situation she had chosen, and which of course, 
she considered the best suited to give force to her eloquence; he 
stooped low to hear all she said, and when her first burst was over, 
engly raised her; upon which she threw her arms round his neck, 
and concluded her eech while hanging on his breast. His reply 
was made with suitable earnestness, and ‘the poor wothan’s heart 
ne ready to burst with gratitude for his attention and affa- 

iit 5; 

: “He was next’ asshiled by five ladies, all of whom wished to clasp 

his kiiees' at onte s but as th is cduldnot be managed, two of 

fastened themselves round his néck; and all five clamouréd § 80 1 udly 

to gain Wis hopetipe hh ne ed so’ heavy upon him, that’ he'hi 

sone died) i itaself, “He ‘soon satisfied ‘each’ 
them with’ aL = ‘and then seeitig’ a ba ived tet of ten’ br 

twele ! ig to this ‘party, 

difrtid t come fo lifted” tip he Matshioih 

‘And ' Kigsin: 4 toe ni’ ie sireli ? 

poor thing an ktieWw whet é' she wae, ” 
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‘¢ His manner was quite different to the next person who came for- 
ward: a tall, rawboned, pale faced friar: a young many with 
deep-set dark-blue eyes, and a cloud of care) and disappointment 
wandering across his features. San Martin assumed a look. of 
serious earnestness while he listened to the speech of the monk; 
who applauded him for the peaceful and Christianlike manner’ of 
his entrance into this great city——conduct which, he trusted, was 
only a forerunner of the gentle character of his future government, 
The General’s answer was in a similar strain, only pitched .a few 
notes higher; and it was curious to observe how the formal cold 
manner of the priest became animated, under the infiuence of San 
Martin’s eloquence: at last, loosing all recollection of his sedate 
character, the young man clapped his hands and shouted, ¢ Viva ! 
viva ! nuestra General !’—* Nay, nay,’ said the other, ‘do not say 
so; but join with me in calling, Viva la Independencia del Peru ! 

** The Cabildo, or town-council, hastily drawn together, next 
entered, and as many of them were natives of the place, and 
liberal men, they had enough to do to conceal their emotion, and 
to maintain the proper degree of stateliness, belonging to so grave 
a body, when they came, for the first time, into the presence of 
their liberator. 

**Old men, and old women, and young women, crowded fast 
upon him: to every one he had something kind and appropriate to 
say ; always going beyond the expectation of each person he ad- 
dressed. During this scene I was near enough to watch him closely ; 
but I could not detect, either in his manner or in his expressions, 
the least affectation : there was nothing assumed, or got up; nothing 
which seemed to refer to self; I could not ever discover the least 
trace of a self-approving smile. But his manner, at the same time, 
was the reverse of cold; for he was sufficiently animated, although 
his satisfaction seemed to be caused solely by the pleasure reflecte d 
from others.” Hall's: Journal, Vol. 1, p. 239. 


Mrs. Graham was introdaced to the General a year later 
at Valparaiso, and she speaks of him in the following terms. 


“Tam not fond of recording even the topics of private con- 
versation, which I think ought always to be sacred, But San 
Martin is not a private man; and besides, the subjects were, ge- 
neral, not personal. We spoke of rene and there I think 
his ideas are far from being either clear or decisive. There seems 
a timidity of intellect, which prevents the daring to give freedom 
and the daring to be despotic alike. The wish to enjoy the repu- 
tatidn of a liberator and the will to be a tyrant are strangely con- 
trasted in his discourse. le has not read much, nor is his genius 
of that stamp that can go alone. Accordingly, he continually 
quoted authors whom he evidently knew but by halves, and of the 
half he knew he appeared to me to mistake the spirit. When we 
spoke of religion, and Zenteno joined in the discourse, he talked 
much of philosophy ; and both those gentlemen. seemed to think 
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that. philosophy consisted in leaving religion to the priests and to 
the vulgar, as @ state-machine, while the wise man would laugh 
alike at the monk, the protestant, and the deist. Well does Bacon 


- say, ‘ None deny there isa God but those for whom it maketh 


that there were no God,;' and truly, when I consider his ac- 
tions 1 feel that he should be an atheist if he would avoid despair. 
But I am probably too:severe on San Martin,”? Graham's Chile, 
P- 281, ; ; : ’ - 


** Upon the whole the visit of this evening has not impressed me 
much in favour of San Martin. His views are narrow, and I think 
selfish. His philosophy as he calls it, and his religion, are upon 
a par; both are too openly used as mere masks to impose on the 
world; and, indeed, they are so worn as that they would not im- 
pose on any people but those he has unhappily had to rule. He 
certainly has no genius ; but he has some talents, with no learning, 
and little general knowledge. Of that little, however, he has the 
dexterity to make a great deal of use ; nobody possesses more of 
that most useful talent, ‘ l’aré de se faire valoir,’ His fine person, 
his air of superiority, and that suavity of manner which has so long 
enabled him to lead others, to give him very decided advantages. 
He understands English, and speaks French tolerably ; and I know 
no person with whom it might be pleasanter to pass half an hour : 
but the want of heart, and the want of candour, which are evident 
even in conversation of any length, would never do for intimacy, 
far Jess for friendship. 

* At nine o'clock the party left me, much pleased certainly at 
having seen-one of the most remarkable men in South America ; 
and I think that, perhaps, in the time, I saw as much of him as 
was possible. He aims at universality, in imitation of Napoleon ; 
who had I have heard, something of that weakness, and whom he is 
always talking of as his model, or rather rival. I think too that 
he had a mind to exhibit himself to me as a stranger ; or Zenveno 
might have suggested, that even the little additional fame that my 
report of him could give was worth the trouble of seeking, 
The fact certainly is, that he did talk to-night for display.” Gra- 
ham’s Chile, p. 283. 


Utrum horum? We do not wish to be ungallant, but jus- 
tice requires us to decide in favour of the gentleman. Ip 
the first place he is impartial, blaming San Martin freély 
for his subsequent conduct, but not refusing to commend 
his good qualities.and good actions. The lady is not ex- 
empt from the sudden. likes and dislikes of ber sex.. If her 
Journal ,is to be .believed, which we doubt, she hated, San 
Martin. before she knew any thing about him. The JIntro- 
duetion to her-work informs, 1s :that Lord. Cochrane is iher 
idol; and-San Martin, whe: did: not participate. in these fa- 
vourable sentiments’ is‘denounced as utterly worthless: and 
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abandoned, But the Journal purports to, have been’ coit- 
paver, frown. fey to days, aud on the 220 of May, less than a 
month after Mrs. Graham's arriyal. at Valparaiso, she makes 
the followjng.entry Maher book. 


ti 99hd.—We ‘have héws from Pera, “for the first ae ach ty 
artival, I think.’ "A body of General San‘ Martin’s “army has ‘bee 

surprised, and destroyed by the royalists:'| The Chifeno squadron, 
under Lord Cochrane, ‘has returned ‘to Callao, | from its dangerous 
and difficult voyage to Acapulco, after chasing the two last res 
maining Spanisly ships into patriot 'ports,| where they have been 
forced to surrender; and it is said that San) Martin has offered. most 
flattering terms of )reconciliation to Lord, Cochrape. .. 1f I under- 
stand matters aright, it may be possible for His Lordship to listen 
to them, for the sake of the cause; but, personally, he wil surely 
never repose the slightest confidence in him,”, Graham's Chile, p. 


129. 


Why not?) What did Mrs. Graham know on the ‘22d’ of 
May respecting the quarrel between San’ Martin and Lord 
Cochrane. She had just arrived from Rio Janeiro, after a 
fatiguing and painful voyage, at the conclusion of which her 
husband, the Commander of the Doris died. She landed at 
Valparaiso, established herself in lodgings, and began forth- 
with to describe—at the rate of several quarto pages per 
diem. All ona sudden she receives news from Peru, and 
forgetting how she had been occupied for the last month, 
she starts up in a moment a full-grown politician. 

The fact obviously is, that long after this said 22d of 
May, Lord Cochrane enlisted the fair Maria among the most 
devoted of his adiwnirers. From him ‘and his companions 
She learned the history of previous events, and then by a 
well known species of ex post facto anticipation, she adorned 
her Note-book with some sagacious remarks whieb could 
not possibly have been written at their pretended date. 

The political portion of her volumes, therefore, and it is a 
very large portion, forfeits all claim to authenticity. | Having 


; ; ; £4 
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_ received very important obligations from Lord Cocbrane; 


Mrs. Graham repays him by publishing two quarto velanies, 
of which his Lordship’ is the ‘soleand undisputed hero: 
England, ungrateful Kogland, is:condemned for disowning 
the greatest of ‘her sons. '° Mexico and: Peru,: Sani:Magtin 
and Zenteno, are atike insensible to'his merits ; and, without 
any fault of his own, he wanders from nation to nation, bid* 
ding fair to close his career as a Oaptain of Buccaneers. 
We have no desire to depreciate this eccentric creature. As 
Englishmen we are proud of his skill, courage, dnd success* 
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and ashamed of th conduct which has tarnished his Seniade 
Ca in ‘Hall, i ad Deh discréti “iglat ike @ saifir 
of his. vichorits, the 8 a 8 one Ayllt bie of ze 4 f his. 
profession. “Mrs. Gi m, bey vp tit ha st uf gts 
titude to onary and she ‘séts abé Prantody asia vehe- 
mence, than, skall,,, By abusing ever Pay that .o ed 
Lord Coghrane,,, she SUPP OSES, ‘that, she shail f'establish his 
charueter in-ausullied purity... San. Martin, is even accused 
of endedvouring | to, assassinate, him ;,-and, this without. any 
better! ground thanithe. shrewdness of feminine, ‘suspicion, 
On other oodasions ‘the’ :lady's: information -is' Jess accurate, 
or her imagination nétqiite bo brilliant, She: emits telling 
us whiat charges ‘were brought against Lord’Cochrane by San 
Martin ; or what unswers his Lordship: réturned to them: yet 
it is to be presamed, by. her way of spéaking, that she was 
possessed both of the one and the other. She oinits informing 
us, why Lord Cochrane did not return to Peru, after the 
termination of, San, Martin's power: or, why her Mexican 
tricnds: so. politely dechned his assistance. . She merely lets 
us know that there were mutual complaints and reproaches, 
and assures us that Lord Cochrane was not by any means to 
blame, If the reader will be satisfied with such impartial 
evidence, he may sail back with Mrs. Graham and the Ad- 
miral to Rio; believe that he sends her the first news of his 
success from private, not from political, i hid and find 
her stumbling upon the post of governess to the Princess of 
Brazil, without the Jeast support from Lord Coclirane. 
Should an persons refuse to credit this probable tale, we 
presume they will. be satisfied with a hasty perusal of Mrs, 
Graham’s ponderous Journals. ‘They will think that she has 
devoted tov many pages to the defence of a bold bad man ; 
and that a narrative, which would have been tiresome for its 
repetitions and prolixity, becomes intolerable when it Jurns 
out a Kd oa: pamphlet. 

Leaving these various classes of readers to settle their 

tes J best. they may, we retarn, with much satisfaction 

fates tain Hall. His description of the habits and customs 

of the people whom he visits, is at least equal to his remarks 
upon their ralers, Take the following instances, 

On our way homeward our host entertained us, by y ahing bis 
people show us the Syuth. American method of catching cattle, 
The instrument used, ia calledin English a net from the oii 
Lazo, which signifies slipknot or noose, and th OpETaHOR.D 
it ig galled Lassoing, It copsists o a rope mad strips, 0 Fun. 


tguned hide, var length from fifteen to twen i 
about as thick By title ipger. Aiese a peak nahh in 
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2 velocity, durip whic. cA peculiar turn. pe abe wnat, 
it is made to ossumme a giscular form 5,40, thaty ee ar om, : 
the hand, the noose preserves itself open till it falls aver. the object, 
at which it has been aimed, Aiggd og doje yutJe a oge & lin 

+ of he, pectin preciion, 7th, mihich the 1ASSAIS AAFONT 9 BEET 
fectly astonishiug, and toone who sees it for the first time, has a 
very magical rance, ,Even.when. sanding ati it is by no. 
means-an, easy thing. to throw the lasso; but the difficulty is vastly. 
increased when it comes, to be used on horseback and at a gallop, 
and when, in addition, the rider has to pass over uneven ground, 
and to leap hedges and ditches in his course : yet such is the dex- 
terity of the guassos, or countrymen, that they are not only sure 
of catching the animal they are in chace of, but can fix, or, as they 
term it, place their lasso on any particular part they please ; over 
the horns, round the neck, or the body ; or they can include all four 
legs, or two, or any one of the four; and the whole with such ease 
and certainty, that it is necessary to witness the feat to have a just 
conception of the skill displayed; which, like that of the savage 
Indian in the use of his bow and arrow, can only be gained by the 
practice of many years. It is, in fact, the earliest amusement of 
these people; and I have often seen little boys just beginning to 
run about, actively employed in lassoing cats, and entangling the 
legs of every dog that was unfortunate enough to pass within reach : 
in due season they become very expert in their attacks on poultry ; 
and afterwards in catching wild birds; so that, by the time they 
are mounted on horseback, which is always at an early age, they 
begin to acquire that matchless skill, from which no animal, of less 

than a horse, has the slightest chance of escaping. 

‘* ‘Let us suppose that a wild bull is te be caught, and that two 
mounted horsemen, guassos as they are called, undertake to kill 
him. As soon as they discover him, they remove the coil of the 
lasso from behind them, and, grasping it in the left hand, prepare 
the noose in the right, and dash off at full lop each swinging 
his lasso round his head. The first who comes within reach aims 
at the bull's horns, and when he sees, which he does in an iristant, 
that the lasso will take effect, he stops his horse, and turns it half 
round, the bull continuing his course, till the whole cord has’ run 
out from the guasso’s hand. The hovse, me&nwhile, ‘knowing, by 
experience, what is going to happen, leans over, as much as hé can, 
in theoppoésite direction from the bull, and stands in trembling ex- 

ion of the violent tug which is given by the bull when brought 
up by the lasso. So great, indeed, is the jerk which takes:place at 
this, moment, that were the horse not to lean over, he would cer- 
tainly be overturned ; but standing, as he does, with his feet planted 
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In this stvle Captain Han vit dte his readers thro 
two most entertaining volumes. He passes with the greatest 
ease from the revolutions ofan empire to anecdotes respect- 
ing a village barber,, We see both the public and private 
life of his acquaintance. And the moderation, good feeling 
and good sense of the writer, are conspicuous from the 
beginning to the end. He assures us, we are happy to say, that 
the independence of South America is achieved: and that 
no accidents or reverses can change the settled pur- 
pose of the people. He does not attempt to disguise the 
mischief occasioned by the revolution. Several of his most 
pleasing and pathetic descriptions relate to its innocent 
victims; but at the same time he points oat the immense 
benefits of the change, the improvements which have already 
taken place, even amidst confusion, ‘and civil war; andthe 
rapid ptogress which national greatness and wealth: must 
long continue to make. The excellence of the sh 
character is shewn to have survived amidst all the complicated 
faults of their government. And the native South Americans, 
although as pel they have much to learn, are represented. as 

peaparing, ts to take a conspicaons place among the pades 


The extension of British commerce which has ‘alyead seo 
been effected, and the innumerable channels into which it 
is still about to flow, are not the inost uninteresting or un- 
important ‘considerations connected with Sonth 
Independence. | ‘Fhei land ef shop-keepers should not be 
ashimed of its shopmen; and the anprecedented wealth, 
tranquillity, and comfort of every ¢lass of our fellow ‘vountry- 
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men, may be attributed in t  meakure to the opening of 
the South American market. °° Mr? Taylov propuses: toome 
crease “thie tite “Hy ‘iticréastig'the riches! “of the country 
bid beet it of; and’ fis ‘plan, far'more ‘ginipld> thaw the 

yajority, OF those ‘with te we ate: pestered, is "to! apply 


i ise, ski tal to rae foventett 
yc ladda a 


dis, book, is, Mihe mash vanish aid fn faluable fiesetiOts; 
and-even. alter the, lively. vaults of Captain I e have 
read. the Selections. from,,Hambolit,, with great, a 
satisfaction. ‘They supply _ anly desideratam, i in. the more 
general and popular work ; and we recommend them to every 
reader who feels interested inthe inquiries to whieh they 
refer. ‘A specimen of their general manner is all: that: ‘we are 
able to insert. 


The greatest fault observable inthe mines of New Spain, and 
which renders the working of them extremely expensive, is the 
want of communication between the different works. They re- 
semble ill constructed buildings, where, to pass from one adjoining 
room to another, we must go round the whole house. The mine 
of Valenciana is justly admired on account of its wealth, the mag- 
nificence of its walling, and the facility with which it is entered by 
spacious and commodious stairs; yet it exhibits only a union of 
small works irregularly conducted; they are as it were cul de sacs, 
and without any lateral communication, 1 mention this mine, not 
because it is more faulty than the others in the distribution of its 
labours, but because we might naturally suppose it to be better 
organized. As subterraneous geometry had been entirel neg 
lected in Mexico, till the establishment of the School of Mines, 
there is no plan in existence of the works already executed. Two 
works in that labyrinth of cross levels and interior winzes, may 
happen to be very near each other, without its being possible to 
perceive it. Hence the impossibility of introducing, in the actual 
state of most of the mines of Mexico, the wheeling by means of 
barrows, and an economical disposition of the ore plats, , A, miner 
brought up in the mines of) ered and accustomed to see so 

many ingenious means of conveyance practionts can hardly con- 
ceive that in the Spanish colonies, yhere th to orsh are poor though 
very abundant, all the metal which is taken he vein IB carne 
on the backs of men. The Indian tenateros, whe ail 
dered as the beasts of burden of the mines of Mexico, 1 els 
loaded with a weight of from 250 to 380 pounds for a F bpaes' of 
six hours, In the levels of Valenciana and Rayas, they are ex- 
posed, as we have already observed in speaking of the health of 
the miners, ‘to a temperature of from 71° to’77° Fahr:; and daring 
this time they ascend and descend several thousands of steps inshafts 
of an inclination of 45°.. These tenuteros. carry the minerals. in 
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_ In taking leave. of his interesting subject, we haye ate to 
express: our) hope ..that we may. often. be ermitted to read 
such books as Captain Hall’s and Mr. Taylor's, and’ that 
when Mrs. Graham next appears in print, she will not appear 


in the oharacter of an pdunnate for Lord Gochrane. 
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Life and Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Cosmo Gordon. 2s. 6d. 

The Life of Shakspeare; Enquiries mto the Originality of his Dramatic Plots 
and Characters. By A. Skottowe, Esq. 2Vols. 8vo. il. 1s. 


HISTORY. 


Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, and Researches 
among the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps; 
with Maps, Plates, and an Appendix, containing Copies of Ancient Manu- . 
scripts, and other interesting Documents, in Hlustration of the History and Man- 
ners of that extraordinary le. By the Rev. William Stephen Gilly, M.A. 
Rector of North Fambridge, ; Author of “The Spirit of the Gospel,” 
“ Academic Errors,” &c. Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. In one 
Volume 4to. with 15 Maps and Plates. 2. 2s. 

The Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon, of his Majesty’s Ship Hecla, during 
the recent Voyage of Discovery under Captain Parry. 8vo. 16s. 

The Wonders of Elora; or, the Narrative of s Journey to the Temples and 
Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain of Granite, at Elora, in the East Indies. 
By J. B. Séeley, Captain ini the Bombay Native Ivfantry. 8vo. 16s.  . 

A Tour through parts of the Netherlands, Holland, , Switzerland, 
Savoy, ae France, in the Years 182] and 1822. By C. Tennant, Esq. 2 Vols: 
Bvo. + 38. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, from 
the Territories of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamschatka, performed during 
ow Teens 1820, 1821, 18%%, and 1823. “By Captain J. Dundas Cochrane, R.N. 

Journal of’ Tour in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks on the Ancient 
and’ Moder Geography of that’ Country. By W. Martin Leake, F,R.S, &c, 
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Histericat Sketch of the Progress of Discovery, Navigation, and Pamererce 
from the earliest Recpris to the beginning of the Ninetecuth Century, By 
Stevenson, Esq. vo. © Ms, . 3 Seat aad 
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A View of the Revenues of the Parachial Clergy of this Kingdom, from the 
Karljest.Times.. By the Rev, T. Lysons, M.A. B.R.S. and S.A, Rector of Rod- 
murton, Gloucestershire. @s. 6d. 


Immediate not Gradual Abolition; or,.an Taaeey into the shortest, safest, and 
most effectual Means of getting rid of West Indian Slavery. . 1s, 6d, i 


PORTRY. 


The Satires of Bishop Hall; with the Lllustrations of the late Rey. T, Warton, 
and some additional Notes by S. W. Singer. . 9s, 

A Midsummer’s Day’s Dream; a Poem. By Edwin Atherstune, Author of 
“ The Last Days of Herculaneum,” | 8s. : 

The Cross and the Crescent; a Poem, partially founded on Madame Cottin's 
“ Mathilde.” By the Rev. J. Beresford, M.A. Rector of Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire. 8vo. 14s. 

The Brides of Florence; a Play, in Five Acts: illustrative of the Manners of 
the Middle Ages. With Notes and Minor Poems, By R, Fitzeustace. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


The Village Grammar School and other Poems. By T. Maude, Esq. A.B. 
Oxon. 3s. 


Poems and Writings by the late Edward Rushton, of Liverpool, With a . 


* Sketch of the Author’s Life. By the Rev. W. Shepherd. 8vo. 6s. 
The Agamemnon of Aschylus. Translated by J. Symmons, Esq. A.M, late 
Student of Christ Church, 8vo. 8s, 
Songs of Solyma; or, a New Version of the Psalms of David. By Baptist Noel 
Turner, M.A. Rector of Denton in Lincolnshire, and Wing in Rutland, 8vo, 5s. 


NOVELS. 

Rosaline de Vere. In 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

The Family Piciure Gallery; or, Every-Day Scenes depicted by many close 
Observers, and by them selected. In 4 Vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 


Castle Baynard ; or, the Days of Jobn. By Hal Willis, Student at Law. Post 
8vo. 8s. 


The Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


Past Events; an Historical Novel of the Eighteenth Century. By the Author 
of “The Wife and the Mistress,” &c. 3 Vols, Li. Is, , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Practical German Grammar, for the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By J. Rowbotham. 12mo, és. 6d. 
An Inquiry into the Studies and Discipline adopted in the Two English Uni- 
versities, as tory to Holy Orders in the Established Charch ; in a t 
to the Right Hon. R. Peel, one of his Majésty’s Secretaries of State and 
for the University of Oxford. Bya Graduate, @.. | | Yr A 
Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s Appedl to the Bible Society on the Subject of the 
Turkish New Testament, printed at Paris in 1619. ‘By the Rev. 8. M.A, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of epg 3 3s. 6d. 
Glympses across the [rish Channel. By a Friend, not a Flatterer. . 9s, 6d. 
Sketches of the Principal Picture Galleries of England. 1iepe, be. 
M.D. 8vo. 158. 


An Elementary System of Physiolégy, By J. Bostock, 
An Introduction to Practical Astronomy. By the Rey. 


. W. Pearson, LL.D. 
Rector of South Kilworth, and Treasurer’ tg the Astronomical, Sogiety,of Landon. 
Vol. 1, Royal Sto. 31. 3s. | , | . 


Metrical Chronology, in which the most important Dates in Ancien and, Mo- 
dern’ History are expressed by Consonants used for . by 
Vowels into signifieant Words. By the Rev. J. H. Howlett, M.A, ing 

lain of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Small 4to, 15s. 
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The Prince Press of Great | in'@ inti’ the 
State of the Public Journals, chiefly as negsttls, their Mornfand it 
ence. 12mo, 6s. 

The Schoolboy’s Manual aud Young Man’ $ Monitar, * 48mo.- Qs., 

Best Intentions; or, Thoughts and Reflections for Youth, nisl vid Ag 
12mv.. 68. mon 

The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and Climbing. Boy’s Album, Artenged by 
James Montgomery. 12mo. 9s. 

The Italian Imerpreter; consisting of Copious and Familiar Conversations on 
subjects of general interest aud wility, together with a couiplete Vocabalary in 
English and Italian; to which, isadded in a separate, Cylamn, the esacy’ Mode of 
Pronunciation, on a Plan eminently calculat tg facilitate the acquigitiom pf the 
Italian Language. By S. A. Bernardo. 6s. 

The Etymologic laterpreters or, an Explanatory. end eatoubthng Dictionaty 
of the English Language. Part the First: Neer Ne. be full Developement | of 
the Principles of 'Ety mology and Gratnmar, &e. &c. &c. , By James Gilebrist, 
Bvo. 8s. 

Clark’s Myriorama, Second Series ; consisting sutively of Italian Scenery, aad 
capable of a greater number of Changes than the former Series... Price, kl, \4s. in 
an Elegant Box. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A New Work, for the Use of Schools, is preparing for 
Publication, in a small Volume, entitled, a Short and Easy 
Guide to Latin Prosody; or, an Introduction to the Scan- 
ning and Making of Latin Verses: with Exercises in most 
of the Metres in common Use. By G. H. Holiday, Teacher 
of the Classics, &c. 

Au Edition of Livy’s Second Punic War, is also printing, 
in a separate Form, for the Use of Schools. 

A Volume of Sermons on Practical Subjects, delivered in 
the Parish Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden. By the late 
Rev. James Richard Vernon, Assistant’ Prejélicr at St. 
Paul's, Covent-Garden, and Evening Lecturer at St. mats 
le-~Bow. In one Vol. 8vo:'4s in’ the ress. 

The Revs R. Twopeny, Rector of Castertun Parva, | will 
shortly — a Volume of Dissertations, on various Sub- 


jects. Svo. , 

Sernions ou’! Practical Subjects: By the és. Mn! of 
W arbleton, iv Sussex, will soon appear, in Re ie 
. The Rev. TL Newcome,’ Rector if Sh henter Heit 
paring lor Publication, w aiye of A hop Shititp T Wa. 
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Pre Works of the'tate Vicestviis Kriox,"DD." In 7 Vols. 

8v0. With'a Portrait, .will:be. pablished searly:in ack | 
» Memoirs, necdotes, Pacts, and Opinions, cullected and 
preserved by Miss L, M. Hawkins, are shortly. expected. 

The Author of Conversations on Botany is about to-pro- 
duce Conversations on Geography and Astronomy, illustrated 
with'Plates; 'Woodscats; &c, | © 

Mr. Farey, Jun. Engineer, is about to publish, a Trettise 
ow the Steam Engine; Historical,' Practical, and Descriptive. 
One Vol. 4to. With itlustrative Plates and Cats. 

The Principles of Medical Science and Practice, deduced 
from the Phenomena observed in Health and'in Disease. By 
Hardwicke Shite, M.D. Physician to the General Infirmary 
and Lunatic Asylum, Gloucester. One Vol. 8vo: is in the 
Press... | 

‘Five Years’ Residence in the: Cahadas: ‘fudtuding a Tour 
through the Uuited States of America, in.1823. By E. A. 
Talbot, Esq. of the Talbot Settlement, Upper Canada, is 
printing in two 8vo. Vols. 

Shortly will be published, ‘in 8vo. an Excursion through 
the United States and Canada, in the Years 1822 and 1833. 
By an English Gentleman, 

Lieut. White (of the United States Navy) has in the Press, 
a Voyage to Cochin China. 

The Sisters of Narsfield.. A Tale for Young Women. 
By the Author of the Stories of Old Daniel, &e. In 2 Vols. 
12mo. is in the Press, 

The Rev. R. Warner proposes to publish, by Subscription, 
in 3 Vols. Illustrations, Critica!, Historical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous, of Novels by the Author of Wate 

A little Work, illustrative of the Sentiments of the: Two 
Parties in, the Church of, England, is now in: the Press, 
entitled: The Two Rectors, in Ten Papers. 

‘The Ashantees, Mr...Dupuis, late bis Britannic Majesty’ s 
Envoy and Consul at. Achastees, is about to publish aJournal 
af his’ Residence, in, that Kingdom.+-It will comprise his 
Notes aud Researches relative to. the. Guid Coust aiid \the 
Interior of Western Africa,; chiefly collected from. Arabic 
MSS. and Information sevenemnacenint ty’ the: recere of 
Guinea... gov tite 

Mr. Loudon, the “Author of the po ine ‘Ener yclipedia af 
Gasdeping, ig about terfollow.up. that, Werk) by an: acevo d 
pedia of Agriculture ;... tthe ‘Lheary. andy Practice of the 
Valualion, ‘ rapa 9 provement, and, Managémeht of 

Lapded Property ; > We und the {euifimatigne and | Boohoniy ofthe 
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all the latest rovements; a General History “Agrical. 

ture in all Conntstent tnd a Séatistiodl View of ite Present 

State, with Suggestions for its fatare Progress in the British 
8. oo 9 he ah Ren 


Lieut. Morgan, bas in the Press, The Emigrant’s Note 
Book, with ollections of Upper and. i 


and Lower Canada 
during the late War. In one Vel. With pe 
An Essay on the Beneficial. Direction ¥ , Espendi- 
ture, is announced by Robert A, q: is 

A Work is in the Press, to be pablished for the Benefit of 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, entitled, Testimonies to the 
Genius and Memory of. Richard Wilson, R.A. with some 
Account of his Life, and- Remarks on his Landscapes: to 
which are added, various Observations respecting the Plea- 
sure and Advantages to be detived from the Study of Nature 
and the Fine Arts. Collected and arranged by T. Wright, Esq. 

Helon’s Pi age to Jerusalem; a Picture of Judaism 
in the Century which preceded the Advent of the Messiah. 
Translated from the German of F. Strauss. With Notes and 
Illustrations by the Translator, is preparing for Pablication. 

The Connoisseurs in Good-eating wil ily be en- 
lightened in the Mysteries of the Art.of French Cookery. 
By M. Beauvilliers, a Genuine Parisian taurateur. The 

ork will be printed in 4 12mo. Vel. uniformly with the 
Domestic Cookery. 

Mr. Harris Nicholas has in the Press, a small Work, in- 
tended for the Use of Antiquaries, Historians, and the Legal 
Profession ; containing Tables shewing exactly the Year of 
our Lord, corresponding with the Year of the Reign of each 
Monarch ; an Alphabetical and Chronological Calendar of 
Saints’ Days, and other Festivals, on which Ancient Records 
are dated ; Tables, shewing on what Day of the Month and 
Week each Moveable Feast, &c. occurred; an Account of 
the Provincial Registrars of Wills, with a List of the Parishes 
in each Diocese subject to iar Jurisdictions; and a fall 
Description of the Contents of all the Works. publi by 
the Commission for the Preservation of the Public Records ; 
ar ey useful Matter. ss pa ee 

r. J. H. Spr has in the Press, an ’ 
P 2 ining a Critical pes ietiae of the 
London P ia of Ley. with an extensive Supple- 
ment of Approved Formula, &e.'to which. is added, a Correct 
Translation London Phar macopaia, 









of the last Edition ef the L 
with Explanatory Notes. 
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